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BACKBONE of the Army’s non- 
commissioned officer corps are 
the graduates of its Leaders 
Schools. Here outstanding young 
soldiers receive a_ thorough 
grounding in leadership prin- 
ciples while demonstrating their 
proficiency in carrying out as 
well as issuing orders. Stamina 
and physical fitness, too, are de- 
veloped, as in the front cover 
scene where students at the En- 
gineer Center NCO Leaders 
School, Fort Belvoir, Virginia 
engage in calisthenics with rifles. 


PICTURE CREDITS: All illus- 
trations are U.S. Army photo- 
graphs. 


DISTRIBUTION : 


Active Army: 

OSD (26); OSA (82); JCS (6); COFSA 
(30) ; AFSWP (6) ; CLL (7); ASA (25); 
TIG (6) ; COA (10) ; COFF (3) ; DCSPER 
(22) ; AC SI (87) ; DCSOPS (39) ; DCSLOG 
(22) ; CNGB (19) ; CARROTC (12) ; ; 
COFCH (5) ; TPMG (7) ; CMH (3) ; TJAG 
(20) ; CAMG (5); CINFOE (25) ; CPSY- 
WAR (5); Tee Sve, DA (20) except 
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(1) ; Hq CONARC (45) ; Army AA Comd 
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AFFE (235) ; USARPAC (20) ; USAREUR 
(40) ; MDW (46); First Army (415) ; 
Second Army (85); Third Army (253) ; 
Fourth Army (70); Fifth Army (210); 
Sixth Army (209); Seventh Army (26) ; 
Eighth Army (26); Corps (12) ; Div (16); 
Brig (3) ; Regt/Gp (4); Bn (2) ; Co/Btry 
(1) ; Ft & Cp (6) ; Gen & Br Sve Sch (25) ; 
Joint Sch (380); Specialist Sch (25); 

PMST (2) ; Gen Depots (2) ; Sup See, Gen 
Depots (2); Depots (2) except Phila QM 
Depot (11) ; Army Hosp (80) ; US Army 
Hosp (15); Per Cen (3) ; Trans Terminal 
Comd (4) ; Army Terminals (4) ; Arsenals 
(2); ACS (40) ; QM RD Comd (10) ; Inf 
Cen (72); WAG Cen (25); DB (5); Proe 
Dist (1) ; Mil Dist (1) except Ark (25), 
Del (5), Ky (38), La (28), Md (38), N. 
Mex (17), Ohio (55), Okla (47), Penn 
(115), Tex (91), Va (23), W. Va (69); 
Cruit Dist Ag a Main Sta (1); Gruit 
Sta (1); (1); Engr Dist (1); 
MAAG (io) *Mil ; * (10) ; JBUSMC (20). 


NG: Same as Active Army except allowance 
is one copy to each unit. 


USAR: Same as Active Army except allow- 
ance is one copy to each unit. For explana- 
tion of abbreviations used, see SR 320-50-1. 
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NCREASED MOBILITY has 
been a constant goal of army 
leaders since the beginning of time. 
For with superior mobility, through 
which initiative is gained and main- 
tained, numerically inferior forces 
have been able to defeat larger 
forces in battle. This is just as true 
today as it was in the time of 
Hannibal. And for the United 
States and its western allies—today 
facing potential hostile forces of 
vastly greater manpower—this is a 
vital consideration. 

Mobility, as every ground soldier 
realizes, is not synonymous with 
speed. Like speed, it is a relative 
term. Mobility relates to the facil- 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL JOHN T. 
COLLIER, USAR, is a_ mobilization 
designee assigned to Information Section, 
Headquarters, Continental Army Com- 
mand, Fort Monroe, Virginia. Views 
expressed are those of the author and 
do not necessarily represent those of De- 
partment of the Army or any of its 
agencies. 
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TO MOBILITY 


and personnel can be moved. Speed 
is an element in mobility, but it is 
not necessarily the controlling ele- 
ment. In ground combat, the 
capability of a tactical vehicle to 
attain high speed on the road is 
less significant than its capability 
to move easily across country and 
to negotiate terrain obstacles. The 
finest in weapons and_ personnel 
may be of little significance in shap- 
ing the outcome of an operation 
unless they can be concentrated at 
the critical place at the time they 
are needed. This is the essence of 
mobility. 

Milestones in the evolution of 
mobility for the fighting man in- 
clude such revolutionary develop- 
ments as the wheel, the utilization 
of the horse with stirrup and bridle, 
the internal combustion engine, the 
track-laying vehicle, and mobile 
armor protection. To these, per- 
haps, some future military historian 
may well add the Army’s new 
Armored Infantry Vehicle—the M59. 









The M59 is a lightly armored, 
approximately rectangular,  full- 
trackéd carrier capable of moving 
a squad of infantry over virtually 
every type of terrain. It features 
a low silhouette, sloping bow, and 
overhead cover for its passengers. 

Its weapon is a caliber .50 ma- 
chinegun fired from the squad 
leader’s position next to the driver, 
and its overhead hatches permit 
four riflemen to fire simultaneously. 
The roof is hinged at the center to 
facilitate loading, and the rear 
gate of the vehicle forms a power- 
operated ramp for rapid loading 
and unloading of troops or heavy 
cargo. The M59 is amphibious in 
calm water. 

Paradoxically, this new contribu- 
tion to battlefield mobility is made 
up of component parts—including 
motors, transmission and tracks— 
which are not themselves new. In 
large measure, the M59 owes its 
creation to the prior existence and 
availability of these major parts. 
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ARMORED personnel carriers 
are not new to the Army. In World 
War II, to provide infantry support 
within the Army’s highly mobile 
armored divisions, armored infan- 
try were mounted in _halftracks. 
These vehicles proved to be too 
limited in cross country mobility. 
Moreover, their lack of overhead 
protection unduly exposed troops 
to air bursts. These deficiencies led 
eventually to the development of a 
fully armored, full-tracked person- 
nel carrier—the M75—which proved 
itself in combat during the Korean 
War. This was the forerunner of 
the M59. 

During the summer of 1953, in 
some of the bitterest fighting of the 
Korean War, the 7th Infantry Di- 
vision was able to maintain an 
isolated outpost in bunkers on Pork 
Chop Hill by using M75s for sup- 
ply and evacuation. Scaling steep 
slopes under enemy fire—slopes 
“literally sown with steel from 
mortar and artillery _ fire’—the 
rugged M75s shuttled across no 
man’s land with replacements, food 
and water, delivering ammunition 
and evacuating casualties. And 
when the position was evacuated in 
broad daylight over a road fully 
exposed to hostile fire for 1,000 
yards—a tricky operation in any 
circumstances—the feat was ac- 
complished without a casualty. 

Although the Army recognized 
a need for vastly greater numbers 
of armored vehicles of this type, it 
soon became apparent that the 
M75 had an important weakness. 
This was not its performance, as 
with the halftrack, but rather its 
cost. It was considered unduly ex- 
pensive in the quantities required. 

In December 1951, a group of 
Army officers and civilian tech- 


nicians—including _ representatives 
of the Chief of Ordnance, G4, Re. 
search and Development, Army 
Field Forces Board No. 2, the De- 
troit Arsenal, and the San Francisco 
Ordnance District—met in San Jose, 
California, with representatives of 
Food Machinery and Chemical 
Corporation. Out of this meeting 
came an agreement of far-reaching 
importance on a projected design. 

What the Army wanted was an 
armored infantry vehicle of im- 
proved mobility and performance 
comparable to that of the M75—a 
vehicle which could be manufac- 
tured with readily available power 
plant, transmission system, tracks, 
and other major parts. As finally 
approved, the track of the M59 is 
that of the M41 light tank—the 
Walker Bulldog—and employs the 
same suspension system as_ the 
M75. The power plant consists of 
two standard military type truck 
engines—the same that power Army 
21-ton trucks—with integral heavy 
duty hydramatic truck transmis- 
sions. By using such standard 
parts, the manufacturers could 
avoid saddling the M59 with the 
staggering costs of special tooling 
up. This brought the unit cost of 
the M59 down to about $28,000 
even without benefit of mass pro- 
duction, compared with two to 
three times as much for the M75. 

But the really distinctive feature 
of the M59 is its amazing cross- 
country mobility. Its unique capa- 
bilities on such varied terrain as 
deep mud, loose sand, steep slopes, 
and its ability to swim water ob- 
stacles are the result of an entirely 
new approach to the design of 
armored vehicles for the movement 
of troops, equipment, and supplies. 
This new approach may well find 
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increasing application in the future 
development of civilian as well as 
military vehicles designed for cross- 
country operation. 


TO appreciate this new ap- 
proach, consider first the “flotation” 
characteristics of conventional 
tracked vehicles. In large measure, 
the mobility of any tracked vehicle 
is determined by the pressure ex- 
erted upon the ground by its tracks. 
This ground pressure is figured as 
its total weight in pounds divided 
by total contact area of both tracks 
in square inches. Nominal ground 
pressures figured in this manner are 
important in appraising the ability 
of a vehicle to cross soft ground. 

However, such findings are com- 
pletely valid only when the ve- 
hicle’s center of gravity is placed 
at the center of the length of the 
track—a condition rarely found in 


either military or commercial ve- 
hicles. It is readily apparent that, 
when the weight of a vehicle is 
concentrated at the front (where 
the power plant and transmissions 
are commonly located), the track 
plates in this area will exert much 
greater pressure than the average, 
while those in the rear will exert 
less. Obviously, those parts which 
exert the greatest pressure actually 
determine the ability of the vehicle 
to negotiate soft ground. 

This principle can be illustrated 
by considering as an example a 
vehicle weighing 38,600 pounds, 
with tracks which are in contact 
with the ground for 116 inches. 
With two tracks 21 inches wide, 
a total of 4,872 square inches of 
track will be in contact with the 
ground. By dividing the weight by 
the area in ground contact, the 
computed average ground pressure 
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In a matter of sec- 
onds, the M59 
(right) halts and 
disgorges its men 
who swiftly deploy 
(below) for the at- 
tack. 


Inside the carrier, 
men and equip- 
ment are protected 
by an _ overhead 
steel roof that:can 
be opened quickly. 
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is found to be 7.9 pounds per 
square inch. (p.s.i.). 

But this will be the ground pres- 
sure at any given point only if the 
center of gravity is at the center of 
the track. If the center of gravity 
is located just 8 inches forward of 
the center, the ground pressure 
averages 9.2 pounds p.s.i. for the 
first 50 inches of the vehicle, and 
only 7.0 pounds p.s.i. for the greater 
distance to the rear—an increase of 
16.4 percent in the critical ground 
pressure area. This computation in 
itself is only an approximation of 
the true conditions. It is quite ap- 
parent that the actual ground pres- 
sure would vary from a maximum 
on the heavy end to a minimum on 
the lighter end. (See diagram.) The 
M59 has an average ground pres- 
sure of only 7.1 pounds p.s.i., which 
is uniform throughout its length. 


USE OF two engines in the M59 
facilitated a design which permits 
this even distribution of weight 
throughout the length of .its tracks. 
The only armored infantry vehicle 
ever to incorporate this character- 
istic, the M59 possesses greater 
mobility—greater terrain worthiness 
over all types of ground—than any 
wheeled vehicle and most of the 
Army's tracked vehicles. 

Moreover, the M59’s amphibious 
capability is a vitally important by- 
product of this balanced design. 
The displacement in water of the 
M59’s_ predecessor, the M75, was 
such that the vehicle would float. 
However, the bow-heavy M75 
could not be adapted for amphibi- 
ous use. 

The makers of the M59—the 
Food Machinery and Chemical Cor- 
poration—built most of the LVTs 
(landing vehicles, tracked) that 
brought troops, fire power, materiel, 
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and supplies ashore in Pacific as- 
sault landings of World War II. 
Some of this experience is reflected 
in the M59’s ability to swim. 


THE M59 can operate in calm 
water at speeds of from 4 to 51% 
miles an hour. It requires no special 
preparation for operating in the 
water, and it can crawl up steep 
river banks without submerging its 
exhaust pipes. On maneuvers in 
Germany in September 1955, the 
2d Armored Division set a pattern 
for future river crossing operations 
by putting infantry mounted in 
M59s across the Rhine, a major 
military obstacle throughout _his- 
tory, in a matter of minutes. The 
M59s had no difficulty in crossing 
despite the 4- to 6-knot current. 

For the first time, the infantry 
soldier now has at his disposal a 
means of transport which can move 
him cross country and over major 
water obstacles. 

Army tests have established the 
suitability of the M59 for six im- 
portant uses—as infantry squad 
carrier, command post, artillery fire 
direction center, communications 
vehicle, litter carrier (it lifts six 
litter cases), and, with adaptation, 
as a mortar carrier. In addition, the 
M59 can serve as a prime mover 
for the 90-mm. antiaircraft gun and 
the 155-mm. howitzer. 

This versatile vehicle can swim 
with a 3,100-pound pay load, and 
can carry a 2,000- to 2,500-pound 
pay load cross country. Its cruising 
range compares favorably with that 
of the combat and logistical ve- 
hicles with which it is teamed in 
the field. The vehicle operates 
efficiently on the desert, as it dem- 
onstrated with Task Force Razor 
during the Spring of 1955. Follow- 
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ing this exercise, M59s were dis- 
posed with personnel less than 
4,000 yards from Ground Zero in 
an atomic test. The M59 provided 
ample protection from blast and 
heat at that distance. 

The ultimate effects which the 
new armored infantry vehicle may 
be expected to exert upon the 
tactics and techniques of ground 
forces will be far reaching. Until 
now ground formations, based on 
infantry formations supported by 
armor, artillery, and air, have re- 
sulted in operations geared to the 
tempo of the infantry soldier. But 
current Army thinking envisions 
battalion-size forces of the com- 
bined arms possessing great inde- 
pendence and a high degree of 
battlefield mobility. These would 
be geared to the tempo of armor. 

That much of this mobility 
would be supplied by the M59 or 
its successors has been indicated in 
remarks made by General Willard 
G. Wyman, Commanding General, 
Continental Army Command. In- 


creasing the mobility of combat 
units, General Wyman has said, 
“would be accomplished by estab- 
lishing a pool of armored personnel 
carriers in each Corps or Army, 
Under appropriate conditions, suff- 
cient carriers would be allocated to 
permit the complete mechanization 
of one reinforced infantry battalion 
per division .. . (This) would en- 
able decisive exploitation of gains 
in the offense and insure rapid 
movement of reserve units during 
mobile defense. Tactical elements 
could move quickly to assault posi- 
tions and strike the enemy while he 
is still suffering from the effects of 
our heavy supporting fires.” 
While General Wyman points 
out that “the move to concepts of 
this type cannot be accomplished 
in one bold step,” much work is 
being done at CONARC head- 
quarters to determine exactly how 
the Army’s ground forces can use 
their newly available mobility with 
greatest effect. The M59 has a 
major part in these determinations. 


Contrasting with the older model M75 in the background, the M59 has 
more rapid dismount capabilities to discharge riflemen for instant action. 
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ARMY FLAG 


ON FLAG DAY, 14 June—also the 
181st anniversary of the Army—a 
newly adopted United States Army 
flag was publicly unfurled at Inde- 
pendence Hall, Philadelphia, during 
an address there by Secretary of the 
Army Wilber M. Brucker. 

Although various elements of the 
Army, from groups and corps down 
to separate battalions, have their 
authorized colors and distinguishing 
flags, none has heretofore served for 
the Army as a whole. The new Army 
flag, designed by the Heraldic Branch, 
Office of Research and Development, 
Office of the Quartermaster General, 
will now represent the entire Army. 

Of standard size, the flag is made 
up in the National colors—red, white 
and blue—with a yellow fringe. It 
bears 145 streamers representing the 
Army’s campaigns since its inception. 

The flag, of white silk, bears an em- 
broidered blue replica of the official 


seal of the War Office over a broad 
scarlet scroll on which “United States 
Army” is inscribed in white letters. 
Beneath the scroll are the numerals 
“1775” denoting the year of the 
Army’s founding by action of the 
Continental Congress on 14 June 
1775. The original War Office seal, 
constituting the central design of the 
flag, was authorized by the Conti- 
nental Congress on 8 May 1779. 

The first three hand-embroidered 
flags—made by women needleworkers 
at the Philadelphia Quartermaster 
Depot—will be displayed in the Office 
of the Secretary of the Army, the 
Office of the Chief of Staff, and at 
the entrance to the Office of the Sec- 
retary of the Army. A limited num- 
ber of appliqued flags, without cam- 
paign streamers, will be assigned to 
the various Army headquarters, serv- 
ice schools and other locations. 














Training effectiveness and unit esprit 


benefited when 


They Gave the Squad 
Back to the Sergeant 


Major General Thomas L. Sherburne 


HICH IS MORE effective— 
committee or unit training 
methods? 

The “unit system” used in many 
training installations after World 
War II was largely supplanted in 
1951 by the “committee system.” 
At that time shortages of competent 
training personnel and overcrowded 
facilities generated by the Korean 
emergency led to the widespread 
adoption of the committee system 
as a means of providing a standard, 
uniform caliber of instruction for 
large numbers of trainees. 

Under the committee method, a 
pool of specialists is set up at bat- 
talion, regimental or division level 
to provide instruction in certain 
basic subjects. Instructors—usually 
junior officers or noncommissioned 
officers—are thoroughly versed in 
their fields. They follow a carefully 
mapped lesson plan, present a 


MAJOR GENERAL THOMAS L. 
SHERBURNE is Commanding General, 
101st Airborne Division. Previously, he 
was Assistant Deputy Chief of Staff for 
Personnel, Department of the Army, and 
commanded the 8th Infantry Division 
Artillery at Fort Carson, Colorado. Dur- 
ing World War II, he served with VII 
Corps and 101st Airborne Division in 
the European Theater, and later as Chief 
of Staff of Eighth Army in Korea. 
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polished lecture or demonstration, 
and repeat the same material on 
order for successive classes in 
scheduled periods. The system, 
utilizing instructors responsible for 
specific subject areas, has all the 
advantages of a vast impersonal 
mechanism of interchangeable parts. 

While the quality of instruction 
is undoubtedly of high technical 
order, certain deficiencies are evi- 
dent. Overspecialization may lead 
to attrition of other skills and a 
diminution of all-around versatility 
by junior officers and noncommis- 
sioned officers endlessly repeating 
thé same _ subjects. Meanwhile, 
squad leaders and NCOs may find 
that there has been a dilution of 
their authority, even a breakdown 
of rapport with their men. 

Under the unit method of in- 
struction, squad leaders are made 
responsible for the effectiveness of 
their squads. Initially, the entire 
class receives a briefing by a com- 
pany officer, or an explanation by a 
Technical Service representative. 
The class is then grouped into 
squads which concentrate on actual 
doing under direction of the squad 
leader. Under this system, follow- 
up review is possible after class, 
in garrison or the field, wherever 
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An instructor shows trainees a typical tank trap and how to build it as 
part of the training in hasty fortifications. 


the squad leader has occasion to 
apply the basic principles and tech- 
niques previously taught. 

Thus the question as to which is 
better—unit or committee training 
methods—is like asking if an 8-inch 
howitzer surpasses a 60-mm. mortar 
in effectiveness. Actually, the solu- 
tion depends on the situation, the 
needs and the means. 


IN A recent practical applica- 
tion, Maj. Gen. John G. Van 
Houten, now Commanding Gen- 
eral, Military District of Washing- 
ton, was able to demonstrate the 
unit system in action while he was 
commanding general of Fort Car- 
son, Colorado, and the 8th Infantry 
“Golden Arrow” Division, a Gen- 
eral Reserve unit. 

When, early in 1955, the 8th 
Division was given the assignment 
of training replacements for Oper- 
ation Gyroscope, Gen. Van Houten 
decided to adopt the unit system. 

At first everyone concerned was 
somewhat worried over his choice. 
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It was so much safer, the thinking 
went, to assign each subject to one 
instructor with a few assistants 
rather than to have all instructors 
prepared to teach every subject. 

Nevertheless lessons, plans and 
procedures were adapted to the 
new plan. Methods of instruction 
classes were set up in the regi- 
ments, and class rehearsals were 
held in preparation. 

Stress was placed on “doing.” 
The instructor explained and dem- 
onstrated briefly. Then, where ap- 
plication was at all possible, squad 
leaders (under platoon supervision ) - 
took over—“Men, you heard what 
the lieutenant said. Now do it!” 

Based on records compiled by 
successive cycles of trainees who 
completed their first eight weeks of 
basic combat training under this 
system, the Fort Carson experience 
demonstrated certain merits of the 
unit method in all but a few of the 
more technical subjects. 

Statistics and personal observa- 
tion have since convinced the most 
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skeptical that the product of such 
unit training presents certain ad- 
vantages in interest and morale, in 
practical knowledge and facility in 
military subjects. 

For example: An impressively 
high percentage of trainees at Fort 
Carson has qualified with the M-1 
rifle. Of the first 4,172 trainees as- 
signed, there was but one AWOL 
case—and he never arrived. More- 
over, only a handful of men has 
experienced psychiatric difficulties, 
none of them Army-related. 


IN A FEW technical subjects 
such as Chemical-Biological-Radio- 
logical warfare, and medical and 
engineer training, personnel from 
the Technical Services supervised 
the training, but here again the 
practical application phase was the 
responsibility of the squad leader. 

Of much deeper, more lasting 
value was the development, under 
this system, of noncommissioned 
and junior officer instructors and 
leaders. 

Squad leaders were given ulti- 
mate responsibility for the perform- 
ance of their squads, platoon lead- 
ers for their platoons and company 
commanders for their companies. 

Everyone concerned with train- 
ing at every echelon within the di- 
vision displayed a certain pride 
and initiative stemming from the 
realization that he was directly re- 
sponsible for every performance of 
his unit, whether on the rifle range 
or the drill field. This produced not 
only a superior trainee but a su- 
perior NCO and junior officer. 

Initiative and leadership, it be- 
came apparent, go hand in hand 
with the personal relationship be- 
tween the trainee and the instruc- 
tor, and with the persistent training 
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requirements placed on both, 

While perhaps the unit instruc. 
tors may not have obtained the 
“platform efficiency” of their com- 
mittee-system counterparts, they 
succeeded in instilling practical 
knowledge in each and every mem- 
ber of their squads. At the same 
time they were developing and 
improving their own mechanical, 
tactical and command abilities. 

Since a TO & E unit does not re- 
quire all its authorized equipment 
to train replacements, excess ve- 
hicles were mothballed or pooled in 
regiments and_ separate units. 
Weapons, other than small arms, 
were pooled at division level. Other 
equipment not habitually required 
was either serviced and depot- 
packed or pooled by division tech- 
nical services for instructional use 
as required. 

Headquarters and Special Troops 
units, together with one RCT, re- 
mained at normal reduced strength. 
Together they were able to main- 
tain tactical know-how and early 
readiness, while administering their 
trainee obligations. 

An advanced branch training 
program for infantry, engineers and 
artillery also was launched, em- 
ploying the unit system of training 
wherever possible. The difficulties 
of maintaining high instruction 
standards in the more advanced 
subjects, it was found, were greater 
than for basic instruction—but the 
benefits accruing were also greater. 


FOR commanders who may be 
considering possible application of 
the unit system, it should be em- 
phasized that there are definite 
limitations on its employment. 
Utilization of the unit system is 
optional only for training of te 
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Learning by doing, trainees apply newly taught principles and tech- 
niques under supervision of noncommissioned officer instructors. 


placements in General Reserve 
units where sufficient competent 
trainers and facilities are available. 

With the advent of Operation 
Gyroscope and the possible reduc- 
tion in the number of strictly “train- 
ing divisions,” more line units may 
be expected to receive replacement 
training missions. At certain times 
in the Gyroscope cycle, too, active 
Army divisions may be assigned 
training roles, performing the func- 
tions of replacement training cen- 
ters. At such times, the commander 
may exercise the option of adopting 
the unit system. 

Headquarters, CONARC has 
pointed out to the field that the 
unit system is optional for training 
replacements in General Reserve 
units. And while CONARC does 


not prescribe either system, it has 
gone on record as favoring the unit 
system whenever sufficient com- 
petent trainers and facilities are 
available, as in General Reserve 
divisions. In Replacement Training 
Centers, however, the means are 
not available, and therefore the 
committee system continues in use. 

Commanders who are in a posi- 
tion to exercise the option may well 
consider the Fort Carson experi- 
ence and ask themselves: Which is 
more important—the polished and 
professional presentation of a lec- 
ture, or the continuing personal 
supervision by a leader-instructor 
whose guiding influence extends 
beyond the classroom into the 
daily life of the trainee, in garrison 


and the field? 





Nature makes few heroes, but care 
Maurice in 


and training make good soldiers. 
“Strategicon,” 6th Century A.D, 














The role of CONARC Board No. 4— 


TESTING TOMORROW 


HE BASIS for the Army’s 

future role in guided missile 
warfare is being shaped at Con- 
tinental Army Command Board 
No. 4 testing facilities at Fort Bliss, 
Texas, and White Sands Proving 
Ground in New Mexico. 

As an agency in the Research 
and Development organization of 
the Department of Defense, CON- 
ARC Board No. 4 has as its pri- 
mary mission the conduct of user 
tests of antiaircraft artillery and 
guided missile equipment which is 
being considered for adoption as 
standard by the Army. It also re- 
views and studies foreign equip- 





COLONEL JOHN H. KOCHEVAR, 
Artillery, is President, CONARC Board 
No. 4, Fort Bliss, Texas. 
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ment and evaluates recommenda- 
tions for development or improve- 
ment of existing materiel. 

The Board reviews Military 
Characteristics to insure suitability 
of new equipment. It recommends 
the reclassification of standard 
items of materiel and modification 
or standardization of test items. 

The Board was originally estab- 
lished at Fort Monroe, Virginia, in 
March 1942 as the Antiaircraft 
Artillery Board. Its personnel and 
equipment were furnished by the 
Coast Artillery Board when sea- 
coast and antiaircraft matters were 
separated. In May 1942 the Board 
moved to Camp Davis, North Caro- 
lina, and from there to Fort Bliss, 
Texas, in August 1944. Although 
its designation and chain of com- 
mand have changed several times, 
its location has since remained the 
same. In July 1946, a Guided Mis- 
sile Service Test Section was added. 


TODAY Board No. 4 is organ- 
ized into three test sections: 

ELECTRONICS SERVICE TEST AND 
INSTRUMENTATION SECTION is re- 
sponsible for the testing of various 
fire directive systems, radars and 
electronic devices and for the re- 
duction of data and support of 
other Board tests. 


Booster of a Nike I missile, pre- 
pared for arctic firing, is protected 
by a heater blanket. 











WISSILES 


Radars of many shapes and sizes 
grotesquely emerging from atop 
tents, vans, tons of metal and slabs 
of concrete, and other weird- 
appearing devices are not uncom- 
mon sights in the Radar Park con- 
trolled by this section. Here foreign 
equipment also may be seen amid 
the conventional American items. 

The  section’s instrumentation 
arm occupies a modern two-story 
building filled with the latest 
scientific data reduction, electronic 
and other research and develop- 
ment gear. Its staff includes a 
physicist, supervisory mathemati- 
cians, electronic engineers and 
other specialists. Officer personnel 
have become accustomed to the 
huge electronic brain constantly 
pounding out complicated com- 
putations from day to day. Field 
personnel have become used to 
working daily with such items as 
Swiss phototheodolites and nu- 
merous types of instrumentation 
vans for gathering data. 

Gun SeErvICE TEST SECTION is re- 
sponsible for tests involving con- 
ventional antiaircraft weapons and 
their components. An outstanding 
contribution made by this section 
to the Army’s family of antiaircraft 
weapons is the Skysweeper, which 
literally lives up to its name. The 
Skysweeper is a medium-range, 
automatic-loading 75-mm. gun 
with an on-carriage fire control 
system. It differs from all preced- 


| Shortly after “lift-off of a Nike I 


missile, smoke and dust are kicked 
up by the booster blast. 














ing antiaircraft guns in that it is 
an integrated weapon with the 
gun, radar, and computer con- 
tained on the same mount. 
GuipeD MuissiLtE SERVICE TEST 
SECTION is responsible for the test- 
ing of guided missiles. In addition 


it also tests Radio Controlled 
Aerial Target Drones, commonly 
called RCATs. On a clear day, 
these pilotless craft can be seen 
whizzing through the sky over the 
numerous firing ranges adjacent to 
Fort Bliss. 

Most famed and highly publi- 
cized of the guided missiles tested 
by the Board is Nike I, an antiair- 
craft missile which has been sub- 
jected to exhaustive tests at White 
Sands Proving Ground and under 
Arctic conditions. 

Also presently undergoing con- 


This highly mobile 
information center 
is equipped with 
integral radio, tele- 
phone and target 
plotting facilities. 









Radio Control 
Aerial Target 
OQ-19 tested 
by CONARC 
Board No. 4. 


tinuing tests is the Corporal, a field 
artillery missile. Although _ less 
publicized than the Nike, it is an 
important member in the Army’s 
family of missiles. 

Looming on the horizon are such 
developments as the Redstone, and 
other missiles of the future. The 
weapons involved in these mani- 
fold tests are a far cry from con- 
ventional weapons familiar to the 
soldier of World War II. 

It appears, however, that this is 
just the beginning. A new era has 
dawned for modern warfare. 
Weapons and devices which only 
recently were considered in the 
realm of science fiction are today 
being tested by Board No. 4 and 
its CONARC_ counterparts — for 
adoption as standard items into 
tomorrow's Army. 
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New Developments: 


Earth Augers 
For the Engineers 


TWO portable earth augers—designed 
to dig holes up to nine feet in diameter 
to depths of 25 feet—are undergoing tests 
at the Corps of Engineers’ Research and 
Development Laboratories, Fort Belvoir, 
Virginia. Developed by the H. B. Wil- 
liams Manufacturing Company of Dallas, 
Texas, the augers are being considered 
for use in the construction of field fortifi- 
cations and emplacements, shallow wells 
and waste disposal pits. Other possible 
applications are also under study. 

The larger of the units, powered by a 
192-horsepower gasoline engine, and 
















weighing about 25 tons, is transported on 
a standard military low bed trailer. The 
unit is 89 feet long in its travelling 
position. 

In sandy loam, the unit digs a huge 
hole up to nine feet in diameter on an 
average of a half-foot per minute. Dig- 
ging operations have been successfully 
conducted in many types of soils. 

The unit’s “kid brother,” a truck- 
mounted, 34-foot, 24,448-pounder which 
utilizes smaller versions of the same com- 
ponents, can dig holes up to six feet in 
diameter and 22 feet deep. 














In its diversified day-to-day services, 
the Army Library demonstrates that 
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669 NEED a list of World War II 
campaigns of the U.S. 4th 
Armored Division.” 

“What is the present full official 
title of General Zhukov of the Red 
Army?” 

“I'm being shipped to Europe. 
Do you have any information on 
housing facilities for military de- 
pendents in EUCOM?” 

“Do you have any magazines 
published by the armed forces of 
Venezuela?” 

“Send us in a hurry the umpire 
report on the 1955 joint Army-Air 
Force maneuver Sagebrush.” 

If you think that this is a quiz 
contest, you are right, only it is of a 
different kind—for high stakes, with 





JACK ROBERTS and HARRY MOS- 
KOWITZ are staff members of the Army 
Library in the Pentagon. 





no prizes. 

The questions themselves are 
usually the prelude to requests for 
specific books, periodicals, and doc- 
uments which the Army Library 
readily lends out in great numbers. 

The librarian at Fort Huachuca, 
Arizona, can borrow any publica- 
tion almost as easily as anyone in 
the Pentagon where the Library is 
located. Such requests are not 
limited to the continental United 
States. They originate from every 
part of the globe, wherever U.S. 
Army and Armed Forces person- 
nel are stationed, be it Formosa, 
Iceland, or the Caribbean. 

Although the Army Library is 
only twelve years old, it has grown 
into an important organization 
lending support to the many and 
varied programs of the Department 
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of the Army in the Pentagon and 
units in the field. It also extends 
similar services to the Navy and 
the Air Force. 


THE Army _ Library—operated 
and administered by The Adjutant 
General of the Department of the 
Army—is manned by a staff of fifty, 
most of whom have been in their 
present jobs for more than five 
years, and many since its inception. 
Heading the staff is Paul J. Bur- 
nette, Chief Librarian, who former- 
ly served as Director of the first 
U.S.-sponsored library in postwar 
Japan, and as staff member of such 
universities as Illinois, Northwest- 
ern and California. 

The Library is a repository of 
current and frequently used mate- 
rials in military and naval science, 
science and technology, govern- 
ment, finance, geography, biog- 
raphy, public relations, politics, 
economics, history, languages, 
management, international _ rela- 
tions, and law. In addition it 
maintains a comprehensive collec- 
tion of catalogs, indexes, diction- 
aries, encyclopedias, directories, 
atlases, and _ bibliographies. Its 
holdings currently total approxi- 
mately 187,000 books and 342,000 
documents. 

The Library subscribes to 1,300 
English-language magazines and to 
400 foreign periodicals, which orig- 
inate in sixty-seven different coun- 
tries ranging from Switzerland to 
India. This collection is considered 
to be one of the best among mili- 
tary libraries. 


DOORS of the Army Library are 
wide open to all Armed Forces per- 
sonnel. A steady stream of visitors 


adds up to some 240,000 fact-seek- 
ers a year. In addition, thousands 
in the Military District of Wash- 
ington and in the field are served 
through mail and messenger. 

Recently an officer in a field 
headquarters on the West Coast 
requested information on comput- 
ers and data processing for man- 
agement. Although computers are 
comparatively new to the field of 
military management, the Army 
Library was able to fill the request 
immediately, because the need for 
this type of material had been 
anticipated. 

When Hollywood movie-makers 
were filming the Court-martial of 
Billy Mitchell, a request came 
through the Public Information 
Office to supply a picture of the 
original courtroom scene. Other 
requests come from military school 
libraries, Professors of Military Sci- 
ence and Tactics in various uni- 
versities, and even from research 
institutions such as Rand Corpora- 
tion or the Human Resources Re- 
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search Office of George Washing- 
ton University, engaged in contract 
work for the U.S. Armed Forces. 
In the Pentagon itself requests 
range from the loan of Bibles to 
swear in officials, to legislative in- 
formation affecting training, trans- 
portation, or manpower. 

To serve such needs, the Library 
purchases about six thousand books 
and pamphlets a year. This is 
accomplished through domestic and 
foreign book agents and, in some 
cases, through U.S. military at- 
tachés in foreign countries. Many 
gift books are also received. Some 
of these are retained for the 
Library’s own use, and the others 
are sent to the Library of Congress 
or the U.S. Book Exchange where 
trading credits are obtained. 


EXCEPT for a few reference 
works, the Library does not main- 
tain collections on medicine, fine 
arts, religion, fiction, and literature. 
However, it can easily provide a 
military dictionary in the Urdu 
language or the latest book on Red 
strategy in the Cold War. The 
diversity of its services is so great 
that the Library must maintain a 
collection of major financial serv- 
ices, industrial records, directories, 
and telephone books to assist in- 
dividuals involved in procurement 
and contract negotiation. 

Among the Library’s better col- 
lections are those of military dic- 
tionaries, U.S. unit histories, official 
Army training publications dating 
back to the early 1900’s and ad- 
ministrative Army publications such 
as General and Special Orders go- 
ing back to Civil War times. Also 
available are the Army Register from 
1789 on, Army Technical Manuals, 
Civil Service Class Specifications 


and Regulations, Department of 
the Army Personnel Regulations, 
language records for those who 
want to study anything from Greek 
to Hindustani to Japanese, Con- 
gressional Records dating from 
1917, House and Senate Reports 
from 1935, House and Senate Ap- 
propriations hearings for Army as 
far back as World War I and 
earlier, and House and Senate doc- 
uments dating from 1941. 

In the legal field, the Library 
has on file the National Reporter 
System, almost all case material 
prior to 1880, Codes of the 48 
States and Territories, British Com- 
monwealth law material from the 
year 1600, approximately 5,000 
treatises on various subjects of law 
such as constitutional law, about 
200 legislative histories, and also a 
collection on international law. 


THE LIBRARY recently initiated 
a policy of disseminating informa- 
tion on published literature as a 
handy reference tool for its military 
patrons. A reading list for military 
personnel is published four times a 
year. Consisting of 25 to 30 selected 
books of background material on 
economic, geopolitical, and scien- 
tific literature, these lists will ap- 
pear in ARMY INFORMATION DIGEST 
(see page 22). 

On a more comprehensive scale, 
bibliographic studies on_ special 
subjects are prepared, published, 
and distributed in the Pentagon 
and in the field. A group of mili- 
tary research analysts in the Library 
apply their specialized knowledge 
in compiling reference lists of topi- 
cal materials of direct value to the 
military user. For example, a re- 
cently published bibliography on 
guided missiles covered the subject 
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thoroughly in its historical, devel- 
opmental, operational, and even 
budgetary and legislative aspects. 
Some of these bibliographies are 
so popular with Army, Navy, and 
Air Force personnel that the 
Library has reprinted them two or 
three times to satisfy the wide- 
spread demand. 

The reading and study areas of 
the Library are always crowded 
with military personnel in search 
of information in books, periodicals, 
or documents. It is perhaps one of 
the few places where one can see 
an Army private, a U.S. or an 
Allied officer, and a civilian re- 
searcher, all intently studying at 
the same table. In front of them 
may be such diverse reference ma- 
terials as the Manchester Guardian, 
Ordnance magazine, the JAG Jour- 
nal, or a copy of Raymond L. 
Garthoff's Soviet Military Doctrine. 

The Library subscribes to thirty 
leading U.S. and foreign news- 
papers from the Washington Post & 
Times Herald to Moscow’s Izvestia 
and Pravda. It has an almost com- 
plete collection of Stars and Stripes 
on microfilm, and its microfilm of 
the New York Times dates back 
to 1939. The Army-Navy-Air Force 
Journal is available all the way to 
1936. A fairly comprehensive col- 
lection of Soviet periodicals on 
political, economic, industrial, and 
technological subjects is main- 
tained in bound volumes. The col- 
lection of indexes to periodical 
literature is also of great assistance 
in tracking down information. 


THE Library services about 235 
field law libraries of the U.S. Army 
with legal and legislative publica- 
tions required by Judge Advocates 
or officers carrying on the legal 


business of their commanders. 
Many such law materials are avail- 
able for issue through the Philadel- 
phia Quartermaster Depot. 

At present the Army Library it- 
self has on hand about 14,000 
volumes for immediate distribution 
to field law libraries. In Fiscal 
Year 1956 more than 40,000 books 
were distributed, and more than 
3,000 periodicals were subscribed 
to on request from the field law 
libraries as far-flung as Iceland and 
the Antilles. A combat chest con- 
sisting of about thirty-eight basic 
military law materials necessary for 
the execution of law at unit level, 
has been prepared. Some of these 
chests—compact enough to be para- 
dropped to units in a theater of 
operations—are already in the field. 
On request, such combat chests 
and, of course, an entire field law 
library can be provided quickly. 

Through its interlibrary loan 
service, the Library is in contact 
with every military and_ civilian 
library in the United States. It is 
thus in a position to borrow or 
lend any materials available for 
circulation. Any librarian in the 
service of the U.S. Armed Forces 
can borrow any book, periodical, or 
document not found in his own 
area—in fact, each year the Army 
Library charges out more than 
10,000 such items. Other libraries 
on the interlibrary loan circuit bor- 
row from the Army Library an 
average of about 7,500 items a year. 

As a special service to Depart- 
ment of the Army offices, the Li- 
brary has made provisions for the 
loan of certain materials on an 
indefinite time basis. This service 
accounts for 10,000 items yearly. 

Aside from all these services, the 


Army Library handles about 100,000 
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reference requests every year. Con- 
sidering the nature of some of these 
requests and questions, this in it- 
self is a gigantic task. Not so long 
ago a surviving relative of a Civil 
War veteran asked the Library to 
ascertain if there was any record 
of that veteran having been kicked 
by a horse in the line of duty. The 
object—to place a claim against the 
Government. 


AS ITS holdings grow with each 
passing year, the Army Library is 
in an increasingly better position 
to offer wider and more thorough 
service by providing a variety of 
materials from which answers can 
be obtained. 

“How was the Battle of Bull Run 
conducted?” 

“Are the classic principles of war 
still applicable to atomic warfare?” 


—-Keeping — With 


“Does the U.S. Army soldier eat 
more today than 100 years ago?” 

“What were the terms of the 
Armistice in the Korean War?” 

True, there is no prize when 
these questions are answered quick- 
ly and correctly and at the time 
and place needed. But backed up 
by documents and materials, such 
information is priceless. 

Each time the Army Library 
sends out a combat chest to the 
field, each time it provides a staff 
officer with books on strategy and 
tactics, or answers a question on 
logistics, legislation, or training, it 
is fulfilling its mission as part of 
the team which is as diverse as the 
rifle squad on maneuvers or the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff planning 
strategy in the Pentagon, but 
which, in the final analysis, put 
together, spells National Defense. 








Books in Brief 


A suggested reading list of recently published books 
of professional interest to U. S. Army officers, active and reserve, 
prepared periodically by the Army Library. 








Japan’s Modern Century, by Hugh 
Borton. N. Y., Ronald Press, 1955. 
524p. 
The development of Japan in a cen- 
tury, from a_ semi-feudal agrarian 
country to a modern industrial state. 


The Sea Heritage; A Study of Mari- 
time Warfare, by Frederic C. Dreyer. 
London, Museum Press, 1955. 472p. 

A study of British naval history over 


the past fifty years, written by one of 
Britain’s distinguished Admirals. 


The Crescent in Crisis; An Inter- 
pretive Study of the Modern Arab 
World, by Nabih Amin Faris and 


Mohammed Tawfik Husayn. Law- 
rence, Kansas, University of Kansas, 
1955. 191p. 
An interpretive study of the political, 
economic, social, cultural and national 
problems of the Arab world today. 


Assault Battle Drill, by James C. 
Fry. Harrisburg, Military Service Pub- 
lishing Co., 1955. 114p. 
Major General Fry, a life-long infantry- 
man, is highly qualified to write a 
text on the vital phases of infantry 
training for assault action. 


Liberated France, by Catherine 
Gavin. N. Y., St. Martin’s Press, 1955. 
292p. 
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As a foreign correspondent for a 
British newspaper, the author met 
many of the personalities and wit- 
nessed the events described in this 
account of the liberation era in France. 


The Economic Development of 
Malaya. Baltimore, Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1955, 707p. 


The Economic Development of 
Syria. ditto, 486p. 
These two reports are prepared by 
the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development. 


The Third Service; The Story Be- 
hind the Royal Air Force, by 
Joubert de la Ferte and Sir Philip 
Bennet. London, Thames and Hudson, 
1955. 274p. 
A history of the RAF from 1919 to 
1939. 


Air Power, by Asher Lee. N.Y., 
Praeger, 1956. 200p. 
Asher Lee, a British air-power expert, 
is of the opinion that the hydrogen 
bomb will not be used in war but 
will aid to keep the peace. 


Turkey, by G. L. Lewis. . London, 
Ernest Benn Ltd., 1955. 22p. 
The history of Turkey from the Otto- 
man Empire to the present-day Turkish 
Republic. 


Enoch H. Crowder, Soldier, Lawyer 
and Statesman, by David A. Lock- 
miller. Columbia, Mo., University of 
Missouri, 1955. 286p. 
General Enoch H. Crowder, who was 
Judge Advocate General from 1911 
to 1917, was considered a pioneer in 
the development of a manpower pro- 
curement system for use in mobiliza- 
tion, 


Handbook of Self-Defense, in Pic- 
tures and Text; Law Enforcement 
Officers’ Manual of Offensive and 
Defensive Techniques, by John 
Martone. N. Y., Greenberg, 1955. 
111p. 

A guide for offensive and defensive 

procedures of unarmed defense. 


Finland and its Geography, by Raye 
E. Platt, editor. N. Y., Duell, Sloan, 
and Pearce, 1955. 510p. 
Finland’s natural resources, life and 
livelihood of its people, their history 
and possibilities for growth and de- 
velopment are treated in detail. 


Satellite Generals; A Study of Mili- 

tary Elites in the Soviet Sphere, by 

I. de S. Pool. Stanford, California, 

Stanford University Press, 1955. 165p. 
A study of leadership in Communist 
armies, how the Communists imposed 
their control upon the satellite armies, 
the kinds of satellite officers upon 
whom the Soviets rely, and the ten- 
sions among them. 


Realistic Combat Training, by Rob- 
ert B. Rigg. Harrisburg, Military Serv- 
ice Publishing Co., 1955, 239p. 
The author, a lieutenant colonel in 
the U.S. Army, deals with the imple- 
mentations of realistic training for 
combat. 


The Torment of Secrecy, by Ed- 
ward A. Shils. Glenco, Illinois, The 
Free Press, 1956. 238p. 
An analysis of some features of the 
role of secrecy in modern society and 
in particular in America. 


The Net that Covers the World, by 

Edward Spiro. Holt, N.Y., 1955. 315p. 
An expose of the organization and 
working of the Soviet secret service, a 
system which covers every nation of 
the world. 


Mainsprings of the German Re- 
vival, by Henry G. Wallich. New 
Haven, Yale University Press, 1955. 
40 1p. 
A discussion of the policies, chiefly 
economic, which have contributed to 
West Germany’s revival. 


MacArthur: His Rendezous with 
History, by Courtney Whitney. N.Y., 
Knopf, 1955. 547p. 


The story of Bataan, the General’s re- 
turn to the Philippines, the Japanese 
surrender, Korean War and Mac- 
Arthur’s activities since 1952, 















Primary supporting arm of infantry from ier; 
is the epochal story of FIELD ARTILLERky 
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HE INFANTRY company is 

slogging through deep mud, 
when the sputtering of machine 
guns and the thud of incoming 
mortar shells halt the advance. 
Whistling mortar shell fragments 
drive the infantry to cover. Dread 
of the unseen is etched upon tired, 
dirty faces. Red-rimmed eyes show 
anxiety and confusion. 

The artillery forward observer 
crawls to the highest hill and with 
his field glasses scans the terrain. 
Puffs of smoke and dust mark the 
enemy position. A lieutenant speaks 
into the hand microphone of his 
radio: “Foxtrot Oscar Bravo, FIRE 
MISSION, Coordinates 675342, Azi- 
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Tactics and Combined Arms, The Artil- 
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nthiera of muzzle loaders to atomic projectiles 
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or Bil. Watson 
5 muth 240, mortars and machine 
; guns, will adjust.” The magical 
q words erase the anxiety from the 
4 faces of the infantrymen. 
. The radio operator in the bat- 
s talion fire direction center (FDC) 
d repeats the commands given by the 
l, forward observer. Now the $3 an- 
V nounces his fire order: “Battalion, 
Bravo, Shell HE, Charge 6, Four 
T volleys, Center range, When ready, 
h Concentration Delta 341.” The 
i. nerve center of the artillery smooth- 
e ly continues its work. Computer 
S$ Bravo speaks crisply into a hand 
is microphone: “Battery adjust, Shell 
E; HE, Charge 6, Fuze quick, Center 
i- 1 round, Deflection 2731, Elevation 
- 3738.” 
Y Bravo Battery has monitored the 
4 mission over the radio, and at the 





command “FIRE MISSION,” the 
battery goes into action. 
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The executive repeats the com- 
mand. Cannoneers run to their 
posts; battery personnel plot the 
mission; gun crews go about their 
duties with speed and precision. 
The chiefs of section report. 


“Fire,” commands the executive. 


With the pull of the lanyards, 
the guns come alive. There is a 
belch of smoke, a resounding roar 
and a burst of flames. Destruction 
is on the way. 


Several thousand yards to the 
front, the Forward Observer calmly 
receives the report of “On the way” 
and notes the time. Nineteen sec- 
onds later he raises his head, ob- 
serves the round, and commands, 
“Left one hundred. Drop five zero. 
Fire for effect.” The battalion FDC 
receives the command and, thirty 
seconds later, announces, “Battalion 
on the way.” The rounds land. 


“Cease fire! End of mission,” 
states the FO. Moments later the 
report “Mortars destroyed. Machine 
guns silenced,” tells the infantry 
that it can now advance. 


Once more, the field artillery has 
accomplished its mission—support 
of the ground-gaining arms. 


THE evolution of artillery in the 
role of the primary supporting arm 
is a story of famous personalities, 
tactics, organization, communica- 
tions, transportation, gunnery, and 
esprit de corps. 

During the colonial era, the Brit- 
ish Army was the major source of 
American artillery doctrine, organi- 
zation, and materiel. The British 
had trained the Ancient and Hon- 
ourable Artillery Company of Bos- 
ton, which was organized in 1637. 
British artillery experts also helped 
train the Charleston, South Caro- 


lina, Company of Artillery, organ- 
ized in 1756, and Paddock’s Boston 
Company, organized in 1763. 

No organized army of American 
forces existed at the start of the 
Revolutionary War. General Wash- 
ington had just been given com. 
mand of the milling, unorganized, 
but angry mob of Yankees who 
were besieging Boston. A huge, 
rotund Boston bookseller, Henry 
Knox, was given command of a 
Massachusetts artillery regiment 
which had only a few short-range 
pieces—the entire American artil- 
lery. Shortly, these few weapons 
were augmented by guns from 
Ticonderoga. A half-regiment of 
Marblehead fishermen, skilled in 
rope handling, dragged the pieces 
across the Berkshires to Boston. 

But Knox had not waited for the 
guns from Ticonderoga to start 
training. With the few available 
weapons, he started classes in the 
employment of artillery in emplace- 
ments. The students learned these 
lessons well, as subsequent battles 
showed. The fire from their guns 
forced General Howe to withdraw 
his troops and earned for the first 
American artillery credit for the 
first major American victory. 


THE most famous unit in Knox’s 
artillery was “The Provincial Com- 
pany of Artillery of the Colony of 
New York.” This “company” is the 
direct ancestor of Battery D (Alex- 
ander Hamilton Battery ) of the 5th 
Field Artillery Battalion now or- 
ganic to the Ist Infantry Division 
Artillery. No other unit in the 
United States artillery of today has 
the distinction of having a Battery 
D as an organic firing battery. It 
is in fact four months older than 
the Nation. 
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In March 1776, Alexander Hamil- 
ton, then 19 years of age, was given 
formal permission to recruit and 
organize a battery of artillery—the 
now famous Battery D. Actually, 
Hamilton had begun organizing the 
unit as early as the fall of 1775 
when he and Sebastian Bauman 
borrowed six field pieces from New 
York colonial authorities. The bat- 
tery was first stationed at Fort 
George at the southernmost tip of 
Manhattan Island, a point since 
known as “The Battery.” The 
“company” fired its first shots 
against the enemy on 12 July 1776, 
when two British ships entered 
New York harbor. 

Battery D participated in virtual- 
ly all of General Washington’s 
battles in the northeastern part of 
the United States for the remainder 
of the Revolutionary War. The first 
full-scale battle in which it partici- 
pated was at White Plains on 28 
October 1776. During Washington’s 
retreat from New York across New 
Jersey, Hamilton’s battery served 
in the rear guard. 

At the battle of Trenton, Battery 
D was among the artillery able to 
cross the Delaware River, and its 
effective support made possible the 
first real victory of the United 
States Army. Since the infantry’s 
powder was wet, Washington had 
to rely on his artillery to provide 
fire and shock action. Thus, for 
the first time, an American com- 
mander substituted fire power for 
shock action. As a result of this 
lesson, artillery was more effec- 
tively employed in later battles. 

The remainder of the war in the 
north saw little distinctive artiliery 
action. In 1780, the British con- 
centrated on attacking the southern 
colonies. Cornwallis allowed his 


forces to become overextended, 
until eventually the British found 
themselves at Yorktown with their 
backs to the sea. His position be- 
came untenable when Washington 
arrived from New York with his 
regulars supported by Knox’s guns. 
This siege settled down to a con- 
test of accuracy and speed between 
the American and French gunners 
who had accompanied the Ameri- 
cans. Their fire was so intense that 
the British forces were at the point 
of mutiny when Cornwallis sur- 
rendered. Artillery had played a 
dominant role in both the first and 
the last battles of the war. 


ORGANIZATION of the artillery 
during the Revolutionary War laid 
the foundation for modern organi- 
zation. It was customary to attach 
two field guns to each infantry 
battalion, the rest being kept in 
general reserve. At General Wash- 
ington’s urging, artillery was at- 
tached to, and maneuvered with, 
each brigade of infantry. 

Based upon the desires _ of 
Washington, Knox issued the fol- 
lowing instructions to officers com- 
manding the brigade companies: 

“The officer [the instructions stated] 
must frequently examine his ammunition 
and air it, view his pieces, apparatus, the 
horses and harness, and be sure that 
everything is in the most perfect order 
to move at the shortest possible notice 
after he shall receive orders. The reputa- 
tion and promotion of officers, and that 
of the corps, will depend on the most 
punctual performance of their duty in 
every point; no excuse will be admitted 
for any omission. The limber belonging 
to the guns must not, on any pretense 
whatever, be taken for any other use, but 
always kept with them.” 

Many of these basic fundamentals 
are just as applicable today. 


AS after every subsequent war in 
the Nation’s history, the Congress 
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drastically reduced the Army after 
the Revolution. By 1784, there re- 
mained only one unit in the United 
States Army, Battery D, stationed 
at West Point. Just before the War 
of 1812, Battery D was one of the 
two artillery companies stationed 
at Fort Phillip near New Orleans. 
It assisted in defeating the British 
in the campaign which culminated 
in the Battle of New Orleans. 

In that action the artillery played 
such a decisive role that it was 
singled out for special recognition 
by Gen. Andrew Jackson. The 
battle proved again that an inferior 
force well entrenched and with 
adequate artillery support can suc- 
cessfully hold off and inflict greater 
casualties upon a superior attack- 
ing force. 


EXTENSION of the westward 
frontier, which witnessed increased 
tension with Mexico and touched 
off the Indian Wars, helped train 
the artillery for independent action 
and fast development. The battery 
continued to be the basic organiza- 
tion of artillery. The lessons of self- 
reliance and precision employment 
yielded dividends during the Mexi- 
can War. Many who fought in the 
Mexican War as lieutenants and 
captains became the great com- 
manders of the Civil War. 

Among the artillerymen who fig- 
ured prominently in the Mexican 
campaigns were Major Samuel 
Ringgold, Colonel James Duncan 
and Lt. Col. Braxton Bragg. Prob- 
ably the outstanding artilleryman 
of this period was “Stonewall” Jack- 
son. Although this nickname was 
not given to him until the Civil 
War, he demonstrated the charac- 
teristics that earned it in the action 
at Chapultepec— 


“The ditch was crowded with soldiers; 
many wounded; many already dead; 
many whose courage had departed under 
the devastating shelling of Mexican guns, 
Beyond, on the causeway, the one gun 
Jackson had brought across was still in 
action. Deserted by his gunners, and 
abandoned by the escort which had been 
ordered to support him, the young subal- 
tern still held his ground. With sole 
assistance of a sergeant, he was loading 
and firing his solitary field piece and 
rejoicing in the hot breath of battle.” 

For actions similar to this, Jack- 
son rose to the rank of brevet major 
in seven months, the only member 
of his class from West Point to 
do so. While Jackson was firing 
with his lone piece, a detachment 
of Battery D scaled the walls of 
Chapultepec with the first assault 
party. 

The most valuable lesson re- 
emphasized by the Mexican War 
was the degree to which artillery 
could influence the action. General 
Winfield Scott’s force was _pre- 
dominantly infantry with very 
little artillery support. Zachary 
Taylor, on the other hand, had very 
little regular infantry and had to 
depend upon his artillery to com- 
pensate for his lack of foot troops. 
The artillery rose to the occasion 
and functioned admirably. The 
“redlegs” played a decisive role in 
the battle of Buena Vista, where 
Taylor defeated Santa Anna’s army. 


THE DECADE preceding the 
Civil War was relatively peaceful. 
The Army, which had been ex- 
panded very little for the Mexican 
conflict, became a _ token force 
scattered among the posts of the 
frontier. It was a rare officer, in- 
deed, who had commanded more 
than five hundred men. 

Four years of Civil War saw 
great advances in organization and 
tactical employment of artillery, al- 
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though its power was not fully 
exploited. At the beginning of the 
war, both the Union and Confed- 
erate forces continued to disperse 
their batteries and, on occasion, 
employed the battery as individual 
pieces. Concentration of fire, which 
alone made artillery formidable, 
was attained by massing pieces. 
Dispersion of batteries deprived the 
infantry of support at critical 
phases of battles. Also, ammunition 
supply was frequently inadequate, 
and often the horses were diverted 
to other uses when they were need- 
ed to move the guns. 

On 13 April 1861, Battery D, 
commanded by Captain Pember- 
ton, was ordered to Washington to 
aid in the protection of the capital. 
Two weeks later Captain Pember- 
ton resigned in order to join the 
Confederate Army. A little more 
than two years later, as General 
Pemberton, C.S.A., he surrendered 
the city of Vicksburg, Mississippi, 
to General Grant. 

General McClellan assumed com- 
mand of the Army of the Potomac 
at Washington on 27 July 1861. 
General Barry, McClellan’s artillery 
officer, proposed a reorganization 
of the artillery which was accepted 
but not fully implemented. Essen- 
tially, Barry’s plan was to assign 
batteries to divisions and artillery 
reserves to corps and armies. As 
a result of this type of artillery em- 
ployment, the first artillery brigades 
were organized. Advantages of this 
type of organization were: in- 
creased fire power, more flexible 
employment of artillery, better sup- 
ply and care of equipment. Had 
the Union forces adhered to this 
type of organization, their artillery 
fire would have been much more 
effective. 


The Confederates had antici- 
pated the brigade type of organiza- 
tion and in 1862 carried the organi- 
zation one step further. They 
formed their batteries into battal- 
ions consisting of three to five 
batteries with a suitable number of 
field grade officers on the staff. 
Here was the first emphasis placed 
upon centralized control and flexi- 
ble organization, two fundamentals 
by which the artillery has since 
abided. The Confederates repeated 
the mistake made by the Union 
in dispersing their batteries and 
thereby destroyed the integrity of 
the battalion type of organization. 
Another major mistake was com- 
mitted, due largely to the shortage 
of horses. Many times the artillery 
could not be moved because the 
horses had been diverted for some 
other purpose. 

By far the most colorful artillery- 
man of this era was Major John 
Pelham, who, Lee believed, would 
be of more value to the Confed- 
eracy as an artillery officer than as 
a senior commander of a combined 
force. Pelham gained his early 
battle experience under Jackson, 
who understood the artillery prob- 
lem because of his own assignment 
to artillery during the Mexican 
War. Pelham applied imagination, 
courage, and intelligence to his 
comprehensive knowledge of artil- 
lery and became a legend among 
the Confederate forces. 

One of the most striking events 
of the Civil War, to the artillery- 
man, was the tremendous mass of 
artillery at the battle of Gettysburg, 
1-3 July 1863. The Confederates 
attempted to silence the Union guns 
with a devastating counterbattery 
preparation. The Union forces an- 
swered with all available artillery, 
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As General Grant probed at Richmond defenses in 1864, this Union 
battery was in action at the Petersburg breastworks. 


delivering tons of metal on the 
Confederate batteries. To this day, 
the mass of artillery seen at Gettys- 
burg has never been equaled on 
the American continent. However, 
the amount of fire delivered at 
Gettysburg cannot be compared 
to the tremendous volumes of fire 
delivered during World Wars I and 
II and Korea, where massed fires 
in excess of the Gettysburg en- 
counter were almost a_ daily 
occurrence. 


IN THE period following the 
Civil War, with numerous guns and 
other materiel on hand, funds were 
not granted for weapons develop- 
ment. As a consequence, when the 
Army had to fight in the Spanish- 
American War, the Army was again 
without adequate field pieces and 
had to purchase artillery from 
European countries to prosecute 
the Philippine campaign. Some of 
these guns were still in service 
with the Philippine Scouts during 
World War II. 

During the Spanish-American 
War, the artillery never assumed 
the importance it had gained dur- 


ing the Civil War. The little action 
seen by the artillery was on a very 
small scale by individual batteries. 
The mistake of dispersing batteries 
was repeated. 


THE beginning of World War I 
brought to the forefront the excel- 
lent development achieved by the 
French—the 75-mm. gun. While the 
United States Army actively partici- 
pated on the battlefield, the artil- 
lery was completely dependent up- 
on the Allies for weapons. Despite 
the lack of American pieces, there 
were rapid advances in the train- 
ing of artillerymen, tactical em- 
ployment, and development of 
gunnery techniques. 

Credit for these developments 
goes to the School of Fire at Fort 
Sill, Oklahoma. The establishment 
of artillery schools was first sug- 
gested by Colonel Henry Knox in 
September 1776. And while a prac- 
tical school of artillery was organ- 
ized at Fortress Monroe in 1824, 
primarily for coast artillery training, 
and later several attempts were 
made to institute a school at Fort 
Riley, Kansas, lack of interest and 
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financial support prevented a per- 
manent establishment. 

In 1911, however, the first effec- 
tive training center—The School of 
Fire—became a reality at Fort Sill, 
Oklahoma. This forerunner of the 
present Artillery and Guided Mis- 
sile School owed its origin to the 
interest and support of Captain 
Dan T. Moore who, with the aid 
of two other officers, developed the 
scope of instruction. Pershing’s ex- 
pedition to Mexico in 1916 required 
all of the troops supporting the 
school and it was temporarily closed. 

Colonel William J. Snow, who 
became Commandant of the school 
in 1917, succeeded in enlarging its 
scope of instruction, to the point 
where it was capable of mass pro- 
ducing qualified officers and en- 
listed men. This system augmented 
the unit training system and proved 
to be a vital, time-saving factor in 
instructing key personnel in the 
duties of the artilleryman. 

In 1918, the school was graduat- 
ing some two hundred battery com- 
manders and one hundred observ- 


ers each week. These graduates 
formed the nucleus of the Ameri- 
can artillery on the front during 
World War I. The greater part of 
unit training was given in France 
because of the lack of sufficient 
artillery pieces in the United States. 
Considering the complete unpre- 
paredness of the country and the 
shortage of time, it was remarkable 
that the artillery put effective units 
in the field. 

An outstanding artilleryman dur- 
ing World War I was General 
Charles Pelot Summerall, later 
Army Chief of Staff. As a captain 
and battery commander in the Box- 
er Rebellion, he received his bap- 
tism of fire on 14 and 15 August 
1900, during the assault on Peking. 
In order to take the walled city, 
it was necessary to destroy the 
gates to allow the foot troops to 
enter. Summerall brought one of 
his guns within ten feet of the 
first gate, calmly marked the exact 
location of the drawbar with a 
piece of chalk, and returned to his 
post. One round cut through the 


This artillery piece, dubbed “Calamity Jane,” fired the last American 
artillery round of World War I just before the Armistice. 
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During the Argonne offensive in September 1918, this 155-mm. battery 
was among artillery units in action. 


gate and shattered the beam. The 
gate flew open. In rapid succes- 
sion, the remaining gates gave way 
under the intense fire of his guns. 

In August 1917, Summerall was 
appointed brigadier general and was 
assigned to command the 67th Field 
Artillery Brigade of the 42d (Rain- 
bow) Division. Under his com- 
mand, the brigade went through 
the Cantigny fighting of May 1918, 
producing artillery results without 
precedent in American history. In 
November 1926 General Summerall 
was named Army Chief of Staff, 
and in 1929, he became the first 
artilleryman to wear the four stars 
of a General of the U. S. Army. 

General Peyton C. March, World 
War I Chief of Staff, was also a 
prominent artilleryman. 

In the World War I action, Bat- 
tery D was organic to the Ist In- 
fantry Division Artillery. The 5th 
Field was cited for distinguished 
action at the Battle of Saint Mihiel 


on 12 September 1918 and, on 4 
October, went into action in the 
last and greatest battle of the war, 
the Meuse-Argonne offensive. 


THE IMPORTANCE of field 
artillery during World War I may 
be understood by a few compari- 
sons. At the Battle of Gettysburg, 
there was approximately one gun 
per 300 men in the Union Army. 
At Saint Mihiel there was one gun 
for every 150 men. Before World 
War I, only about 10 percent of 
the casualties were caused by artil- 
lery fire. During World War I, 70 
percent of the casualties were 
credited to artillery fire. Twice as 
many of the dead of World War 
I were killed by artillery fire as by 
infantry weapons. Devastating fire 
power won for the artillery the 
sobriquet—“King of Battles.” 

The phenomenal growth of artil- 
lery during World War I can best 
be shown by comparing relative 
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strengths of the artillery in 1917 
and 1918. In 1917 the U. S. Army 
had nine regiments of regular field 
artillery, sixteen National Guard 
regiments, and a Reserve Corps of 
921 officers and 33 men—compris- 
ing a total of 1,130 officers and 
91,874 enlisted men trained or 
partially trained. On Armistice 
Day, 11 November 1918, the artil- 
lery strength of the Army was 
22,313 officers, 439,760 enlisted men. 

The trench warfare that charac- 
terized World War I was not con- 
ducive to the hell-for-leather artil- 
lery action that dominated the Civil 
War. Although mobility and daring 
employment did not come to the 
forefront during World War I, 
great strides were made in observa- 
tion of fires, communications, pre- 
pared fires, and other gunnery 
techniques. 

Observation was more effective 
due to the better training of ob- 
servers and new techniques, which 
allowed the front-line artilleryman 
to keep the round on a line be- 
tween the observer and the target. 
The latter technique required the 
artillery observer to make rapid 
mathematical computations based 
upon the functions of trigonometry. 

Communications were primarily 
by wire, and functioned extremely 
well. Artillery pieces and caissons 
were still moved by horses. Late 
in World War I, motor vehicles 
made their appearance. Trucks 
were used as prime movers for 
light artillery weapons, and some 
heavier weapons were moved on 
caterpillar treads. Transport did 
not make as great gains as other 
artillery aspects. Prepared fires were 
the direct result of formalized in- 
direct-fire methods which allowed 
data to be computed on targets 


that could not’ be _ observed. 
Through intelligence channels, tar- 
gets were located and fired upon 
by computed data with amazing 
accuracy. 

During the stabilized warfare on 
the western front, infantry move- 
ment was curtailed by the construc- 
tion of defensive obstacles in depth. 
In order for the foot troops to ad- 
vance, it was necessary to fire huge 
artillery preparations which some- 
times lasted for hours and, in some 
cases, days. The rolling barrage 
put a curtain of steel between our 
troops and the enemy, enabling 
the infantry to take limited objec- 
tives. The experience gained in 
planning and conducting prepared 
fires later served as a basis for the 
development of improved _tech- 
niques at the Artillery School after 
World War I. 


WITH THE resurgence of tradi- 
tional peacetime attitudes in the 
post-World War I period, the artil- 
lery was reduced to a skeleton force 
of young professional officers with 
imagination, courage of their con- 
victions, and a burning desire to 
improve the artillery branch. Some 
were battle tested, others had been 
frozen in stateside assignments, 
and still others were recent gradu- 
ates of West Point. Among this 
select group, to mention a few, 
were Maxwell D. Taylor, who trans- 
ferred from the Engineers to the 
Field Artillery in 1926, Williston B. 
Palmer, Lesley J. McNair, Jacob 
Devers, Anthony C. McAuliffe, 
Clarence Huebner, and Alfred M. 
Gruenther. Members of this pro- 
fessional corps were destined to 
assume great responsibility during 
World War II. 

Progress in materiel (including 
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development of the split trail), re- 
finements in gunnery techniques, 
improved mobility, and flexibility 
were exploited to the maximum. 
With the development of basic, re- 
fresher, and advanced artillery 
courses of instruction by the Field 
Artillery School, standards of artil- 
lery training rose steadily. Com- 
munications received a thorough 
study, and the broadening capabil- 
ity of radio greatly aided in con- 
trolling artillery units. 

Stress was placed on the infantry- 
artillery team and later upon -the 
infantry-armor-artillery team. The 
ability of the artillery to support 
the ground-gaining arms was en- 
hanced by the development of air 
observation. The cub airplane gave 
to the artillery the greatest zone of 
observed fire in its history. The 
artillery pioneered the employment 
of these light aircraft and is justly 
proud of the record established by 
artillery pilots and observers who 
raised havoc with the enemy dur- 
ing World War II. Keynoting every 
aspect of training, development 
and operations was the maxim— 
“Move, Shoot, Communicate.” 


EVEN though the importance of 
massing fires—made possible by im- 
proved gunnery techniques and 
communications — emphasized the 
battalion as the basic organization, 
the basic unit prior to World War 
II was the battery. In the day of 
muzzle loaders, a battery consisted 
of six guns. When the rate of fire 
increased and with battery com- 
manders assuming more adminis- 
trative duties, it was considered 
necessary to reduce the number of 
guns in each battery to four. This 
organization affected the towed 
weapons for the light and medium 


artillery. Armored artillery bat- 
teries had six guns in each battery, 

Formerly, a_ battalion of light 
artillery consisted of three firing 
batteries; a battalion of medium 
artillery had two firing batteries, A 
regiment of light artillery had two 
battalions, while the medium regi- 
ment had three battalions. A bri- 
gade of field artillery contained 
two regiments of light and one of 
medium artillery. The light regi- 
ment was armed with the 75-mm. 
gun, the medium regiment with the 
155-mm. howitzer. 

The brigade and _ regimental 
types of organization remained in 
the U.S. Army until testing in the 
late 1930's led to a reorganization. 
Following testing by the 2d In- 
fantry Division, the square divi- 
sional organization was formed into 
the triangular type. The square 
type of infantry division had two 
brigades of two regiments each, 
supported by a brigade of artillery, 
while the triangular infantry divi- 
sion was organized into three 
infantry regiments. The triangular 
arrangement facilitated the adop- 
tion of the divisional artillery con- 
cept, which resulted in divisional 
artillery organized with three or- 
ganic light battalions and one 
medium battalion. Normally each 
light artillery battalion provided 
direct support for the same infantry 
regiment—an arrangement which 
improved teamwork between the 
infantry and artillery. 

Success of German armored 
divisions in the early part of the 
war stimulated the development of 
American armored divisions. The 
armored divisions had two types of 
organizations. The Ist, 2d, and 3d 
Armored Divisions kept the regi- 
mental type of organization, con- 
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sisting of two armored regiments 
and one armored infantry regiment. 
This organization was supported by 
three light armored field artillery 
battalions. 

The higher numbered armored 
divisions, however, were organized 
into separate battalions of infantry 
and armor, which were supported 
by three light armored artillery 
battalions. Neither armored type 
of organization had organic medium 
artillery support. Medium artillery 
support was provided by the at- 
tachment of corps artillery units. 

Corps artillery was reorganized 
into groups and separate battalions, 
which gave increased flexibility and 
facilitated rapid organization for 
combat with centralized control. 
With a balanced organization con- 
sisting of both towed and self- 
propelled artillery including the 
105-mm. howitzer, 155-mm. how- 
itzer and gun, 240-mm. howitzer, 
8-inch howitzer and gun, the artil- 
lery gave depth to the battlefield. 
Increased mobility of artillery 
allowed the commander quickly to 
maneuver his artillery. With this 
depth and mobility, the commander 
had in his artillery a reserve that 
could influence the course of battle. 


THE dependability of artillery 
communications, essential to the 
accomplishment of the firing mis- 
sion, assisted other units and the 
division as a whole. Many times 
division commanders had to rely 
upon the artillery for battle intelli- 
gence and for control of their com- 
bined forces. This reliability and 
flexibility of artillery communica- 
tions is in large part the result of 
techniques and equipment devel- 
oped at the Field Artillery School. 

The ability to mass the fire 


power of battalions of artillery on 
a given target was the direct result 
of improved gunnery techniques 
and improved communications 
which gave a new flexibility to 
artillery. Massing the fires of 20 
to 30 battalions was common. This 
was accomplished by the time-on- 
target (TOT) method—a special 
technique of firing the pieces of 
several units so that the projectiles 
arrive at the target area at the same 
time. In effect, this places a maxi- 
mum number of rounds on a criti- 
cal area in a minimum interval of 
time, thereby gaining the full value 
of the element of surprise. The 
success of TOT caused Kent 
Roberts Greenfield, Department of 
the Army Historian, to state, “Di- 
visional Artillery, reinforced with a 
mass of corps and army artillery, 
was often the giant member of the 
team, and performed the decisive 
role in battle.” 


PROBABLY the most significant 
development responsible for the 
speed and accuracy that prevailed 
throughout World War II was the 
adoption of the graphic firing table, 
which was a simple slide rule show- 
ing the most commonly used func- 
tions of the firing table. Manipula- 
tion of the rule allowed the user 
to determine the elevation that 
would hit a particular range and 
then rapidly determine subsequent 
corrections to cover a target. Men 
could now read at a glance data 
which previously had to be com- 
puted from a book of firing tables. 
With the new fire direction tech- 
niques and improved communica- 
tion, the artillery was capable of 
delivering volumes of fire with 
devastating intensity and speed. 


Paralleling the development of 





gunnery techniques was the im- 
provement in projectiles and fuzes— 
notably the use of time fire. A 
mechanical fuze could be adjusted 
to deliver maximum fragmentation 
by bursting over the target. This 
was especially effective against 
troops in the open or in uncovered 
foxholes. Surprise fire with time 
fuze became one of the greatest 
casualty-producing agents ever seen 
on any battlefield. American in- 
genuity augmented the time fuze 
with the variable time fuze, a radio- 
controlled fuze that was activated 
over the target by the transmission 
of radio impulses reflected by the 
earth’s surface. The activation of 
the fuze caused the bursting charge 
to detonate at approximately 20 
yards above the target. 

Results obtained by the artillery 
in Africa in 1942 led General Lesley 
J. McNair, a former commandant 
of the School of Fire, to state: 
“Battle results have demonstrated 
conclusively that the current artil- 
lery doctrines are sound and prob- 
ably the most advanced in the 
world. This is due almost wholly 
to a single factor: The Field Artil- 
lery School.” 





IN ALL theaters of operations, 
the artillery played a dominant role. 
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By night—multiple 
rocket launchers 
light up the Korean 
skies in an impres- 
sive display of fire 
power. 


In the Pacific as early as January 
1942, when the Japanese made 
their initial attack on Bataan, the 
enemy forces were repulsed by 
artillery fire alone. History has 
shown that the precious minutes 
gained early in the war paid huge 
dividends almost immediately. 
Time was gained which allowed 
United States forces to reorganize 
and reinforce areas, the loss of 
which would have prolonged the 
war with Japan. 

Later battles required the artil- 
lery to improvise, use ingenuity, 
and develop their own roads to 
give support to the infantry. It 
was not unusual to see the can- 
noneers dragging their guns through 
the jungles with ropes, belts, can- 
vas, or other devices. Many of 
these men were yellowed by 
malaria, others spotted with fungus 
infection; all worked in mud up to 
their waists as they dragged their 
guns into position. Many times the 
position for the gun had to be 
hacked out of tough jungle foliage 
and the area to the front cleared in 
order to allow the weapon to fire. 
No artillery in the history of the 
United States ever operated under 
more trying conditions. 

As the war went on, the team- 
work between the infantry and 
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By day—this_self- 
propelled 155-mm. 
“LongTom” pounds 
away in direct fire 
mission on Com- 
munist positions. 





artillery reached a perfection never 
before attained. The infantry went 
to extreme measures to protect the 
forward observer as its chief means 
of fire support, but the observers 
fully shared the dangers of the 
front-line companies. The heroism 
of these observers has become a 
tradition in the Army. 

The story of one observer in the 
Philippines best describes the cour- 
age expected of artillery FO’s. 
From a position well forward, this 
observer was adjusting fire on a 
large force of “Banzai Yodelers,” 
who were staging a counterattack. 
His final message over the radio 
was: “Those last rounds were 25 
yards in front of my location. Drop 
25 and fire for effect. Ill take 
American beauty roses. Over.” He 
died by the fire of his own bat- 
talion, but so did the Japanese. 

At Anzio, the artillery stopped 
repeated counterattacks by crack 
German troops and, on several oc- 
casions, had to use direct fire to 
stop the advancing enemy. During 
the battle of the Falaise Pocket, 
the German 2d Parachute Division 
was annihilated and several others 
badly mauled by massed artillery 
fire. The Battle of the Bulge found 
the 101st Airborne Division sur- 
rounded by German troops at Bas- 








togne, Belgium. General McAuliffe, 
the acting division commander and 
the former division artillery com- 
mander, made his classic retort, 
“Nuts,” when the German com- 
mander called for surrender. 

World War II was characterized 
by open mobile operations in 
Europe and steady plugging in the 
other theaters. European terrain 
allowed the American forces to 
utilize the inherent strength of the 
American Army—mobility and fire 
power. Armor, infantry, and artil- 
lery—the combined arms team— 
became the most effective and 
deadly team in the history of war. 

In October 1940, when the Ist 
Infantry Division was _ triangular- 
ized, the 2d Battalion of the old 
5th Regiment, with the exception 
of Battery D, was disbanded. In 
recognition of Battery D’s unique 
history as the oldest organization in 
the Army, it was kept on active 
duty. 

Battery D participated in the 
heavy fighting against Rommel at 
Kasserine Pass and in the rest of 
the campaign in North Africa. 
After the African campaigns of 
Algiers, Morocco, and Tunisia, the 
battery saw heroic service in Sicily. 
On 6 June 1944—D-Day—the Alex- 
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ander Hamilton Battery hit the 
Normandy beaches as part of the 
Ist Division Artillery medium bat- 
talion of 155-mm. howitzers, in 
general support role. Battery D 
took part in all five of the actions 
that warranted battle honors— 
Normandy, Northern France, Ar- 
dennes, Rhineland, Central Europe. 





target grid system of gunnery, 
which simplified the conduct of fire 
and speeded its delivery. This sys- 
tem eliminated computation by the 
forward observer in order to keep 
the rounds on the observer-target 
line; in effect, it made every front- 
line soldier a potential artillery 
observer. 


The Caissons Roll . . . A horsedrawn battery of French 75's in 
World War I (above) contrasts with the mechanized unit moving Honest 
John missile, newest artillery projectile, into position. 


GERMAN success with guided 
missiles in World War II led The 
Artillery School to emphasize the 
development of this aspect of artil- 
lery. Tremendous strides were 
made in this field, but the weapons 
were not available for the Korean 
conflict. As a consequence, the 
artillery of the Korean conflict was 
basically that of World War II with 
minor changes in equipment and 
gunnery techniques. By 1948, The 
Artillery School had perfected the 


During the Korean conflict the 
artillery distinguished itself in both 
the early mobile operations and the 
ensuing stalemate. The stable part 
of the conflict allowed the artillery 
to break numerous enemy attacks 
by making TOT’s routine. Huge 
forces of Communists were annihi- 
lated by the massing of artillery 
fire. The latter part of the war was 
primarily an artilleryman’s war. 

An outstanding display of cour- 
age by artillerymen occurred dur- 
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ing the breakout from Chipyong-ni 
in February 1951 when the 23d 
Infantry Combat Team of the 2d 
U. S. Infantry Division was cut off 
far in front of the main body of 
friendly troops. The enemy had 
occupied the highest ridges. The 
combined team of infantry and 
artillery formed a perimeter in the 
lower hills, holding out during 
freezing weather for three days and 
tieing up hordes of Chinese troops. 
On the fourth day the team broke 
out of the encirclement and, de- 
spite the most trying weather and 
intense fire, fought its way back to 
the main body of troops. Speaking 
before a joint session of Congress 
relative to this action, General 
Matthew B. Ridgway declared: 
“These fighting men with their 
French comrades in arms measured 
up in every way to the battle con- 
duct of the finest America or 
France has produced throughout 
their national existence.” 


AFTER the Korean conflict, the 
artilleryman busied himself with 
the challenge presented by the 
guided missile and free rocket— 
the tactics and techniques of their 
employment, new means of obser- 
vation, and the like. 

The rockets of today, be it noted, 
are not new inventions. The first 
use of rockets in the United States 
was by British troops at Bladens- 
burg in 1814 and contributed to the 
withdrawal of the American troops. 
They also played a part in Francis 
Scott Key's writing of the Star- 
Spangled Banner. United States 
forces in Mexico in 1847 included 
a rocket battery. (See “Rockets in 
Warfare,” May 1954 Dicest.) 

During World War II, rockets 
were employed on a limited basis 


by American artillery but exten- 
sively employed by the Germans 
and Russians. The greatest weak- 
ness of rockets of World War II 
was their large area of dispersion; 
their greatest strength was the tre- 
mendous fire power delivered on 
area targets. 


IN Department of the Army 
Pamphlet 355-21, 1955, “The Army 
in the Atomic Age,” General Max- 
well D. Taylor, Army Chief of Staff 
and himself a former artillery com- 
mander, states: “It is evident that 
the Army is in an era of evolu- 
tionary change in weapons, organi- 
zation and concepts of employ- 
ment. It must be prepared to fight 
under varying circumstances. Its 
soldiers must have the best possi- 
ble training, the most competent 
leadership, and the most effective 
weapons and equipment which 
American technology, and inven- 
tive genius can provide. In short, 
while retaining its strength in be- 
ing, the Army is seeking the best 
combinations to fight tomorrow's 
war with tomorrow's weapons and 
techniques. Only in this way can 
the Army be prepared to accom- 
plish the vital task of defeating an 
enemy's land forces and destroying 
at a minimum cost the vital re- 
sources of his power rooted in the 
land.” 

In the light of the Chief of Staff's 
stated views, the artillery is adopt- 
ing the weapons of the artillery 
arsenal to support the ground- 
gaining arms that will win the 
war of the future. 


IN ANY future war conducted 
over extended frontages and with 
much greater depth to the battle- 
field, the atomic capability of the 
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enemy would require dispersion of 
our forces in order to deny the 
enemy lucrative targets. Gaps be- 
tween forces can and must be 
covered by fires to deny the area 
to the enemy. In order to do this, 
the artillery must be prepared to 
operate alone if necessary, provid- 
ing its own protection against in- 
filtration, airborne assault, and 
guerilla warfare. 
Dispersed-battalion type of em- 
ployment, in defense or offense, 
may not require drastic changes in 
proven artillery doctrine and 
concepts, but it will require mod- 
ernization of weapons, communica- 
tions, transport, tactics and_tech- 
niques. The addition of the 
surface-to-surface missile—the Cor- 
poral now, and more advanced 
types in the future—will require the 
artillery to reevaluate and integrate 
these weapons to provide close and 
continuous support to the infantry 


and armor. (For the role of Army 
antiaircraft artillery, see “Sentry 
of the Skies,” March 1956 Dicest.) 
By training, experience, and 
knowledge the artillery is equipped 
to employ all the fire support 
means with maximum effectiveness, 
The spirit with which the field 
artillery stands ready to accomplish 
its task was epitomized by Major 
General A. M. Harper, former Com- 
manding General, Artillery and 
Guided Missile Center, when he 
said: “The Field Artillery accepts 
with pride its mission as_ the 
primary supporting arm to the In- 
fantry and Armor. It operates zeal- 
ously to maintain its established 
reputation as the greatest killer on 
the battlefield, whether by conven- 
tional projectile, atomic projectile, 
free rocket, or guided missile. It 
executes its mission with an esprit 
that is widely recognized as the 
Spirit of the Field Artillery.” 


An Honest John missile is fired during an exercise by a rocket battalion in 
the Grafenwohr training area, Germany. 
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There's method and purpose underlying the 


NEW INTERNATIONAL 
PHONETIC ALPHABET 


DOPTION of the new standard 
phonetic alphabet for United 
States military use, such as the 
International Civil Aviation Or- 
ganization (ICAO) alphabet which 
became effective world-wide 1 
March, is not just a matter of hur- 
riedly or arbitrarily selecting a 
group of words to fill a recognized 
need. The innovation represents 
many years of research and study 
by experts of 30 nations, including 
students in the field of phonetics, 
languages, education, speech train- 
ing, applied psychology. 

Although the U.S. Army had 
earlier adopted a standard alpha- 
bet, the first world-wide agreement 
on a standard spelling alphabet 
was reached in 1927 at the Inter- 
national Telecommunication Union 
(ITC) Radio Conference in Wash- 
ington, D. C. But soon after its 
adoption experience indicated that 
some of the words were unsuitable, 
either because they were not in 
common everyday use (Danemark, 
Eddiston, Francisco, Madagascar, 
Neuchatel, Xanthippe, Zoulouland, 
for example ) or they did not possess 
desirable phonetic qualities. 

Study in this field has been going 
on continuously ever since. Ex- 
perts are generally agreed that an 
ideal phonetic alphabet should be 


4] 


based on short words, beginning 
preferably with the letter they 
identify, possessing sounds as 
similar as possible in English, 
French and Spanish, and having 
high “recognizability factors.” 

Further study showed that any 
alphabet consisted not just of 26 
words, but that the words were 
actually interrelated, so _ that 
changes in any one might have 
unpredictable reactions with the 
others. Some words, furthermore, 
caused errors through confusion or 
by being completely missed. 

Words such as Easy, How, Don, 
Omni and Ruby, for example—all 
of which were included at one 
time or another in the international 
phonetic alphabets—tended to be 
missed completely. Other words 
like Baker, George, Nectar and 
Kilo tended to be confused with 
others, rather than missed com- 
pletely. Take Nectar as an ex- 
ample. Field tests showed that for 
some peculiar reason the word 
Metro often was heard when 
Nectar was spoken, and vice-versa. 
In the case of Hotel, Coca often 
was heard when Hotel was spoken, 
yet the reverse was not true! 


THE U. S. Army had adopted a 
phonetic alphabet as early as 1914, 
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but with the entry of the Nation 
into World War II, it became ex- 
pedient to standardize usage with 
the British Royal Air Force alpha- 
bet. This combined service al- 
phabet was widely used in military 
operations, and was carried over to 
other fields. 

Extensive wartime use of the 
combined phonetic alphabet was 
recognized by early ICAO regional 
air navigational meetings. How- 
ever, some of the words were not 
well suited for Spanish-speaking 
users. Accordingly a separate al- 
phabet was devised for Spanish, 
and was given equal status for 
world-wide civil aviation use. 

Existence of two alphabets for 
civil aviation led to renewed at- 
tempts to work out a single, uni- 


versal alphabet. By 1949 delegates 
from 28 nations and five inter. 
national organizations were study- 
ing the matter, and in 1952 an 
ICAO alphabet was adopted as an 
international standard. 

In actual use, however, numer- 
ous reports indicated that the al- 
phabet was not well received, 
Further research was conducted, 
results evaluated, tests made among 
civilian and military pilots, research 
technicians, broadcast service per- 
sonnel, and researchers. 

The final result is the alphabet 
(below) as adopted by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff for all United States 
military services. Application of 
the new alphabet to Army-wide use 
is covered in AR 105-30 (15 Feb- 
ruary 1956). 





Letter Word 


ALPHA 
BRAVO 
CHARLIE 
DELTA 
ECHO 
FOXTROT 
GOLF 
HOTEL 
INDIA 
JULIETT 
KILO 
LIMA 
MIKE 
NOVEMBER 
OSCAR 
PAPA 
QUEBEC 
ROMEO 
SIERRA 
TANGO 
UNIFORM 
VICTOR 
WHISKEY 
X RAY 
YANKEE 
ZULU 


Ww > 
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* NoTE: The italicized portion denotes the accented syllable(s). 


Pronunciation * 


(AL FAH) 
(BRAH VOH) 
(CHAR LEE) 
(DELL TAH) 
(ECK OH) 
(FOKS TROT) 
(GOLF) 

(HOH TELL) 
(IN DEE AH) 
(JEW LEE ETT) 
(KEY LOH) 
(LEE MAB) 
(MIKE) 

(NO VEM BER) 
(OSS CAH) 
(PAH PAH) 
(KEH BECK) 
(ROW ME OH) 
(SEE AIR RAH) 
(TANG GO) 
(YOU NEE FORM) 
(VIK TAH) 
(WISS KEY) 
(ECKS.RAY) 
(YANG KEY) 
(ZOO LOO) 
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__ Training Topics 





WHAT’S NEW 


IN TRAINING LITERATURE, AIDS AND EXTENSION COURSES 


Keep your organization current with the latest training materials by 
referring to this section in each issue. 








TRAINING LITERATURE 

While the following new literature 
will be published shortly, units are cau- 
tioned NOT to requisition copies until 
receipt of automatic initial distribution 
or the items are listed in DA Pamphlet 
310-3. 

Atomic Weapons Employment. A re- 
vision of the March 1955 DA Pamphlet 
39-1, this publication describes methods 
of casualty and damage estimation de- 
signed to provide an understanding of 
the role of target analysis in the tactical 
use of atomic weapons. It provides an 
unclassified basis for the utilization of 
atomic weapons in courses of instruction 
at schools and in training. 

Law of Land Warfare. FM 27-10, a 
revision of the 1950 edition, covers 
changes resulting from the adoption of 
the 1949 Geneva Conventions and the 
general development of laws of war re- 
sulting from World War II aid subse- 
quent war crimes trials. 

Light Antiaircraft Artillery (Automatic 
Weapons). This revision of FM 44-2, 
August 1950 provides up-to-date guid- 
ance for AAA (AW) commanders and 
staff, battery commanders, platoon lead- 
ers and fire unit leaders. It covers or- 
ganization, reconnaissance, selection and 
occupation of positions, communications, 
observation and early warning, security, 
logistics, gunnery and fire control sight- 
ing devices. 

Code of Conduct. Changes are being 
published to the following manuals to 
explain and provide training guidance in 
the Code of Conduct: 

Changes 3 to FM 
Soldier’s Guide.” 

Changes 1 to FM 105-5, “Maneuver 
Control.” 


21-13, “The 


TRAINING AIDS 
Index of Graphic Training Aids and 
Devices. DA Pamphlet 310-5—recently 
distributed to all units and headquarters 
down to and including companies and 
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batteries—contains valuable information 
and illustrations of Department of the 
Army approved graphic training aids, 


transparencies, and devices available. 
The pamphlet, conveniently indexed, 
gives valuable information regarding 


method of procurement and transporta- 
tion of available items. 

Training Films recently approved for 
distribution include: 

Introduction to Flash Ranging. TF 
6-2258 depicts the employment of the 
flash ranging platoon in combat, and 
covers the mission, capabilities and limi- 
tations of flash ranging. (Initial distri- 
bution of this film has been completed. ) 

Technique of Machine Gun Fire. Part 
VIII (TF 7-2230) of this film series 
demonstrates the methods used to zero 
the Light Machine Gun M1919A6 on 
the bipod mount. 

Full Track Vehicle Driving. TF 17- 
2262—Part I of a two-part series on this 
subject—is entitled, “Preparation for 
Driving and Basic Driving.” It orients 
new drivers in the fundamentals of full- 
track operation, first echelon mainte- 
nance, and basic driving procedures. 

NIKE I SAM Battalion. TF 44-2162 
—entitled “NIKE I SAM Battalion, Pro- 
cedures and Drill, Part II, Alternate 
Communication Procedures”—is one of a 
series of 28 films being released on 
NIKE I SAM battalion. The film dem- 
onstrates the alternate communication 
procedure for transmitting data needed 
to launch missiles. 

Employment Non-Discrimination. MF 
61-8659 has recently been released for 
use in the Army’s Supervisor Develop- 
ment Course. The film was prepared by 
the President’s Committee on Govern- 
ment Contracts for the purpose of foster- 
ing nondiscrimination in employment. 


ARMY EXTENSION COURSES 
The following subcourses have been 
approved for publication by Headquar- 
ters Continental Army Command and 
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are either new subcourses or major re- 
visions: 

G4 Functions and _ Techniques—Il, 
Subcourse 11. Command and General 
Staff College. Covers principles, pro- 
cedures, and techniques employed in 
logistical planning with emphasis on the 
infantry division in combat. Included 
are the form and content of the logisti- 
cal estimate, logistical plan and admin- 
istrative plan, preparation and use of 
administrative orders and reports. 

Tactical Considerations in Employ- 
ment of Atomic Weapons. Subcourse 12. 
Command and General Staff College. 
This subcourse, divided into seven les- 
sons and a review, introduces the stu- 
dent to atomic weapons and their effects, 
form and purpose of atomic target anal- 
ysis, techniques of casualty and damage 
estimation, residual radiation prediction, 
troop safety risk estimation and weapon 
and delivery system selection. 

Infantry Division Operations—III, Sub- 
course 26a. Command and General Staff 
College. This subcourse on essentials 
and techniques of night attack, covers 
advantages and disadvantages of this 
type of offensive operation in both non- 
active and aciive atomic warfare. The 
night attack is considered a special oper- 
ation for the infantry division. In this 
—the only CGSC subcourse dealing with 
the night attack—one lesson is devoted 
to another type of division special oper- 
ation, the attack of a fortified position. 

Tactical Employment of War Gas, 
Subcourse 40-19. Chemical Corps 
School. Covers use of war gas to sup- 


— Your Date With History 


2 Sept 1945.. 
3 Sept 1943... 
12 Sept 1789.. 
14 Sept 1814... 


15 Sept 1950.. 
17 Sept 1947... 


26 Sept 1918... 


port division and higher unit offensive 
and defensive operations, to include a 
review of basic principles as they apply 
to employment of war gas; fundamentals 
of tactical operations of division and 
higher units; estimate of situation; selec- 
tion of appropriate targets, agents and 
weapons; and calculation of munition 
requirements for tactical operations. 

Commercial Bills, Subcourse (20-4) 4, 
Army Finance School. Introduction to 
the procedure for making purchases and 
contracts; general requirements for con- 
tracts; use of purchase order and deliy- 
ery order; types of payments and claims; 
coordination among procuring, fiscal, 
and disbursing officers; preparation of 
vouchers and supporting papers. 

Disbursing Operations, Part A, Sub- 
course 11. Army Finance School. Gen- 
eral provisions, restrictions and _prohibi- 
tions governing disbursing officer, cash 
and voucher collections, custody, prepa- 
ration and delivery of checks, procure- 
ment and custody of cash, certificate of 
deposits, U.S. saving bonds. 

Signal Communications in the Infan- 
try, Airborne. and Armored Divisions, 
Subcourse 20-10. Signal School. Covers 
the application of signal communication 
to tactical operations of infantry, air- 
borne, and armored divisions. 

Staff Duties of the Administrative 
Chaplain in Combat Organizations, Sub- 
course 32. Chaplain School. Deals with 
the staff duties of administrative chap- 
lains in combat divisions, corps, field 
armies and joint operations. 





A CALENDAR OF ARMY ANNIVERSARIES 


. Japanese-Allied hostilities officially cease. 

Allies invade mainland of Italy. 

. Henry Knox appointed first Secretary of War. 
Star-Spangled Banner written by Francis Scott Key; 
adopted as National Anthem in 1931. 

. United Nations Forces land at Inchon. 

National Military Establishment, comprising Depart- 
ments of Army and Navy and establishing Department 
of Air Force as a third component, becomes operative. 
Meuse-Argonne offensive, greatest single U.S. operation 
in World War I, launched. 

1941 ... Military Police Corps established. 
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PARAGRAPHS 


from 





The Pentagon and the Field 


An Army Research and Development 
Liaison Group has been established at 
Frankfurt, Germany, to engage scientific 
and technical talent of Western Europe 
in research work of interest to the Army. 
Contracts will be negotiated with 
selected European universities, research 
institutes, and industrial firms in un- 
classified areas of basic research. The 
Group is attached to Headquarters, U. S. 
Army, Europe, for administrative pur- 
poses. It operates under Lieutenant 
General James M. Gavin, Chief of Re- 
search and Development. AR 70-40 
govern the Group’s operations. 


Ne 


Three Army Ordnance missiles are 
capable of delivering atomic warheads, 
it has been announced. They are 
Honest John, Corporal, and Redstone. 


us 

As a step toward a truly Ready Re- 
serve, the Army will discharge 475,000 
reservists and transfer an additional half 
million from the Ready to the Standby 
Reserve during Fiscal Year 1957. 

THE READY RESERVE. Screening 
procedures will bring the Army Reserve, 
including the Army National Guard, 
within the strength ceiling of 1,692,000 
authorized by the Department of De- 


fense under the Reserve Forces Act of 
1955. 


wy 


An artillery “shell” that costs only 
about a dollar has been developed for 
test firing. Made of paper and water, 
its weight and resistance to the expan- 
sion of the propellant gases make it use- 
ful in testing a howitzer’s recoil system. 

Fired at short range, the 105-mm. 
howitzer using this shell blasts forth 
only water and bits of paper. The shell, 


developed at Rock Island Arsenal, IIli- 
nois, consists of two wax-impregnated 
kraft paper tubes, four inches in diam- 
eter and 42 inches long, resembling 
elongated ice cream containers. 

The new “projectile” is filled with 
water before firing, and then loaded into 
the gun muzzle instead of the breech. 
The water spray that results from firing 
is harmless but the cardboard end 
closures may damage targets up to 75 
feet away. At 125 feet there is virtually 
complete safety against the flying pieces 
of cardboard. 


us 


A record number of National Guards- 
men—320 in all—are attending special 
officer candidate courses this summer at 
Fort Benning, Georgia, and Fort Sill, 
Oklahoma. 

Some 15 other Officer Candidate 
Schools also will be opened to National 
Guard members within the next 18 
months under plans now being prepared 
by the National Guard Bureau. 

Five states—California, Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, New York and South 
Carolina—are now operating their own 
schools. These State schools are con- 
ducted under supervision of the appro- 
priate Army commander in accordance 
with a’ program prepared by The Infan- 
try School, Fort Benning. 


us 


Under provisions of Public Law 490 
—84th Congress, enlisted reservists tak- 
ing six months active duty training 
under the Reserve Forces Act of 1955 
now receive the same base pay as other 
enlisted Army personnel on active duty. 
Those with no prior Army Reserve serv- 
ice now receive $78 a month for the first 
four months, increased to $85.80 after 
four months of satisfactory service. 
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Other benefits in the law give trainees 
the same eligibility for pensions, com- 
pensations, death gratuity and accrued 
leave payments as are provided active 
duty personnel. 


ww 
Under Operation Gyroscope, ten non- 


divisional units will move to Europe 
early in 1957 to replace similar units: 


Relieving Unit —Relieved Unit +Month 
11th Armd Cav 

Regt 6th Armd Cav 
Ft. Knox, Ky Regt Mar 
9th Eng Bn 
Ft. Lewis, Wash 35th Eng Bn Mar 
78th Eng Bn 
Ft. Benning, Ga 499th Eng Bn Feb 
63d Eng Bn 
Ft. Leonard 

Wood, Mo 5th Eng Bn Feb 
168th Eng Bn 
Ft. Campbell, Ky 70th Eng Bn Mar 
498th Eng Bn 
Ft. Ord, Calif 54th Eng Bn Apr 


714th Tank Bn 


Ft. Benning 826th Tank Bn Mar 
534th FA Bn 
Ft. Sill, Okla 290th FA Bn Feb 
55th FA Bn 
Ft. Sill 765th FA Bn Feb 
720th FA Bn 
Ft. Lewis 30th FA Bn Feb 
two 
Suv 


Six hundred Army marksmen, repre- 
senting 13 commands, took part in the 
1956 All-Army Rifle and Pistol Cham- 
pionships at Fort Benning, Georgia, in 
June. Winners were selected for the 
All-Army Rifle or Pistol Teams to par- 
ticipate in the national matches at Camp 
Perry, Ohio, during August and Sep- 


tember. 
wy 


Employing the “deflected slipstream” 
principle, a new turbine-powered, verti- 
cal take-off and landing (VTOL) air- 
craft called the “Vertiplane” is being 
designed and developed for the Army 
by Ryan Aeronautical Company, San 
Diego, California, under an Army con- 
tract administered by the Office of 
Naval Research. 

The single gas turbine will drive two 
large propellers. Large double retracta- 
ble flaps are located on the wings in 
such a way that the propeller slipstream 


can be deflected 90 degrees downward 
during take-off, hovering and landing, 
For transition into horizontal flight, these 
flaps are retracted as the Vertiplane 
picks up forward speed. The slipstream 
then flows horizontally. 

Special research aircraft called flying 
test beds are used in design studies, 
These flying mockups are intended to 
simulate the essential performance 
characteristics of new design concepts 
quickly and cheaply, as compared with 
costlier prototypes. The Army expects 
to utilize the most promising of the new 
aircraft design configuration in develop- 
ing a new family of VTOL and short 
take-off and landing (STOL) aircraft as 
an aid to the tactical mobility of its 


combat troops. 


A new, improved version of Army 
Ordnance’s Nike antiaircraft missile was 
recently announced. Known as Nike B, 
its range and lethality will be much 
greater than those of Nike I. 


Wy 

Recently enacted legislation (Public 
Law 547—84th Congress) permits the 
advancement of any retired officer to the 
highest temporary grade in which he 
has served satisfactorily for not less than 
six months, as determined by the Sec- 
retary, without respect to the period dur- 
ing which the grade was held. 

The Act also permits warrant officers 
and enlisted personnel who complete 30 
years of service (including active service 
and service on the retired list) to be 
advanced to the highest temporary com- 
missioned, warrant, or enlisted grade 
held while on active duty. In effect, this 
waives a previous restriction that the 
grade must have been held during the 
critical period of World War II. 


Ne 


If Olympic tryout applications are any 
indication, track and field leads as the 
favorite participator sport in the U. S. 
Army, while canoeing brings up the rear. 
As of I June, ninety Army athletes had 
applied for track and field competition 
while only one entered for canoeing. 
Wrestling was second in popularity with 
79 contenders. 
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In a recent letter to all major com- 
manders and chiefs of Army staff agen- 
cies, the Army Deputy Chief of Staff for 
Personnel, Lieutenant General Walter L. 
Weible, has requested that personal at- 
tention be given to development of an 
Army-wide civilian career system. The 
plan now under development is believed 
to be the first of such broad scope to be 


‘ initiated in the Federal service. An Army 


Regulation is being drafted to guide 
command and staff officials in setting up 
civilian career programs in major occu- 


pational fields. 


Approximately 450,000 members of 
the Army and Air National Guard par- 
ticipated in field training this summer— 
a record number reflecting an all-time 
high in National Guard strength. 


A new vaccine has been developed 
which reduces the incidence of hospital- 
ized cases of respiratory disease among re- 
cruits by more than 80 percent, accord- 
ing to a preliminary report by The Sur- 
geon General of the Army. The new 
vaccine, which reaches its maximum 
effectiveness within a week after admin- 
istration, was evaluated at Fort Dix, 
New Jersey, by a field team from the 
Walter Reed Army Institute of Research, 
Washington, D. C. 

Diseases caused by the viruses—com- 
monly referred to as grippe, catarrhal 
fever, virus pneumonia or sore throat— 
account for more than half of all hos- 
pitalized cases of respiratory disease in 
military recruit camps, studies by Insti- 
tute researchers showed. The new vac- 
cine promises to reduce the number of 
cases of such illnesses. 


Official Notes 





PUBLICATIONS. AR _ 310-2  pre- 
scribe the media and the numbering of 
Department of the Army publications. 

ARMY INTELLIGENCE ~ BOARD. 
AR 15-15 describe the mission and com- 
position of the Army Intelligence Board, 
operated by the Commanding General, 
Army Intelligence Center, Fort Holabird, 
Maryland. 

TRAVEL. AR 55-31 set forth policies 
governing accommodations of military 
personnel, civilian employees, and de- 
pendents of both, traveling on either 
commercial or Government transportation 
at Government expense. 





FOOD PROGRAM. AR 30-11 en- 
compass phases of research and develop- 
ment, procurement, inspection, storage, 
distribution, preparation, service, and 
conservation of food and other matters 
concerned with the establishment of a 
food preparation facility. 





SUPPLY ECONOMY. AR _ 711-10 
outline commanders’ responsibilities in 
the field of supply economy (supply 


discipline ). 


PERSONNEL SEPARATION. AR 
635-220 govern resignations of indi- 
viduals who have served three or more 
years of an enlistment for an unspecified 
period of time. 


PHYSICAL STANDARDS. AR 40- 
503 set forth acceptable standards of 
physical requirements for men procured 
for military service. 

MEDICAL FEES. AR 40-330 pre- 
scribe rates of compensation for civilian 
medical care rendered during Fiscal 
Year 1957 in accordance with AR 40- 
103; rates of compensation for civilian 
veterinary care; rates to be charged pay 
patients who receive medical care in 
Army medical treatment facilities under 
provisions of AR 40-322; and charges 
for subsistence furnished by Army hos- 
pital messes to other than “pay patients.” 

ARMY SUPPLY MANUALS. DA 
Circular 310-38 lists the Department of 
the Army Supply Manual types, pre- 
pared in accordance with AR 310-15, 
which are mandatory media required to 
effect the directed worldwide conver- 
sion of supply operations to the use of 
Federal Catalog data. 
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ORDNANCE VEHICLES. AR 755- 
2300-2 provide instructions for disposi- 
tion in the continental United States of 
uneconomically repairable ordnance ve- 
hicles, whereby such vehicles will be re- 
turned to ordnance channels for maximum 
reclamation. 


LIBRARY PROGRAM. AR _ 28-85 
establish policies, procedures and stand- 
ards for library personnel, libraries and 
library services provided as a program 
of Special Services. They do not ap- 
ply to specialized organizations such as 
judge advocate, medical or military school 
libraries. 


DISABLED PERSONNEL. AR 616- 
41 prescribe procedures and criteria 
under which partially disabled indi- 
viduals may be retained on active duty. 


SALE OF SUBSISTENCE. AR 31- 
170 designate and define individuals, 
organizations and activities authorized to 
purchase subsistence supplies from Army 
commissary stores. 


LOCAL PROCUREMENT. AR 715- 
30 prescribe policies under which local 
procurement of civilian-type items will 


be effected in order to reduce depot 
workload and stockage of such items, 
and to eliminate retail type of business 
from the depot system. They are appli- 
cable to installations both in the con- 
tinental United States and overseas, 


PER DIEM ALLOWANCES. AR 
35-3080 contain procedures relative to 
payment of per diem allowances to 
Army members while participating in 
maneuvers, field exercises, simulated war 
games, training encampments for ROTC 
students and other similar activities, 
They implement paragraphs 4201.6 and 
4250.3 of Joint Travel Regulations. 


RECORDS FEES. AR 35-339 author- 
ize collection of fees for certain services 
rendered in copying, certifying, and 
searching of records; establish amount of 
such fees, and prescribe accounting pro- 
cedures. They are applicable to activi- 
ties of The Judge Advocate General, 
The Adjutant General, The Surgeon 
General, Chief of Engineers and Chief 
Signal Officer. 


ATTACHE ASSIGNMENTS. AR 
611-60 outline methods of selection and 
qualifications required for assignment in 
the Army Attache System. 


For Your Convenience . . . 


Superintendent of Documents 
U. S. Government Printing Office 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Please enter my subscription for one year (twelve issues) for ARMY 


INFORMATION DIGEST. 
(Please check which) 


I enclose payment of 


[1 $1.75 for mailing to domestic or APO address. 
L) $2.25 for mailing to foreign address. 








(Make check, postal or money order payable to Superintendent of Documents.) 
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Nerve Gas Detected 
By Automatic Alarm 


CULMINATING three years of research, an automatic field 
alarm has been developed by the Army Chemical Corps and the 
R.C.A. Laboratories at Camden, New Jersey, to act as an un- 
attended detector of chemical warfare agents known as “nerve” 


or “G” agents. 
Cc 


Nerve gases—colorless and odorless—ordinarily cannot be 
detected by the human senses before the amount in the air 
reaches the danger point. Development of a reliable detector 
which would give warning at first signs of the gas has therefore 
been the subject of continuing research by Chemical Corps 
scientists. 


As currently developed, the detector weighs about 25 pounds 
and is contained in a metal carrying case measuring about 
15 x 17 x 8 inches. When connected to a 110-volt AC or 24-volt 
DC power source, it will operate continuously for 12 hours, 
after which it can be serviced in a matter of minutes and again 
put into operation. 


UPON detection of very small traces of nerve gases, the 
detector lights a self-contained red warning lamp and sounds a 
buzzer. It can also set off an alarm at other points, such as a 
remote warning panel. 


According to Chemical Corps authorities, the alarm is capable 
of effective operation even under heavy dust or smoke conditions, 
since it contains a special filter for this purpose. It is anticipated 
that perfected models of the detector can be adapted to civil 
defense requirements for protection against nerve gas attack. 


(For picture of the Nerve Gas Automatic Detector-Alarm 
in field use, see back cover.) 

















